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EXTRACTS FROM AN ARCTIC NAVIGATOR'S JOURNAL. 


{BY THE AUTHOR OF LEGENDS OF LAMPIDOSA, }: 
To the Editor of the European Magazine. 


STR, 
I THANK you for the attention be- 
stowed on my Portfolio, and am 
happy to administer food to the reign- 
ing curiosity of the public, by com- 
municating some intelligence from 
Spitzbergen, which the fortunate ren- 
contre of an American vessel with one 
ofour ships on the northern voyage 
of discovery enabled me to receive. 
My friend, who has the honour of be- 
longing to one of those philosophical 
crews, writes thus: 
“ Knowing that your profession gives 
you taste for the civil institutions rather 
than the natural history of other king- 


with stony nts and trunks of 
trees, The aspect of the bleached coast 
where I and my two companions landed, 
was such as su itious mariners 
ascribe to the dead-man’s Isle of Deso- 
lation ; but we had wallets well-filled, 
strong spears, fire-arms, and good fur 
cloaks, The shore presented a range of 
columns with a sort of pediment hang- 
ing over them, resembling in a gigantic 
proportion those of Staffa. While one 
of my companions endeavoured to take 
notes of their bulk and height, the 
youngest and most active spied an open- 
ing of such extent and depth as to 


doms, I shall trouble you with very few justify a Scotch speculation that there 


seamen-like references to our soundings 
and surveys before we touched this 
frightful coast. Between 22 deg. 40 
min. KE. longitude, and 77 deg. 51 sec. 
N. latitude, we saw an enormous ice- 
berg, or floating field of ice, approach- 
ing, which induced our ship te take 
refuge in a cove so spaciously and se- 
Curely sheltered with broad rocks as to 
Promise us a kind of rest. Two or three 
of us were permitted to go on shore ; 
and if the intense chill and the thick 
white fog which usually precede an ice- 
island had not deadened our feelings 
and our sight, we might have observed 
with philosophical precision the pro- 
gress of this monstrous mass, bristled 
2N ArtHEeneum. Vol. 4, 


are habitable regions in the centre of 
the earth. And if we had doubted 
that this interior recess was inhabited, 
we should have been convinced by the 
sight of an eagle carrying a dead child to 
its eyrie. We took courage, or 1 might 
say hope, to find some hospitable creas 
tures of our own species ; and provided 
with a few torches of bituminou¢ mat- 
ter, entered this natural archway, It 
led us, according to our best calculas 
tion, nearly two hundred yards; aod 
both our courage and curiosity would 
have failed, had not. a creature like 
the squirrel-ape of Asia suddealy ap 


peared, and frisked betore us. Wewere. 


surprised to see an animal whose dgli« 
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cate form and elegant colours have been 
pronounced by naturalists peculiar to 
torrid climates, in a region so gloomy 
and desolate. But while we were deli- 
berating on the prudence of returning, 
_ its familiar pranks seemed to promise 
the vicinity of man, and the scarlet 
streaks on its silvery back guided us 
onward when our torches began to fail. 
A few flickerings of the Aurora Borealis, 
seen beautifully at the end of this very 
long and dark avenue, encouraged us 
still more to go onwards, as our retreat 
seemed straightandsecure. We reached 
the oudet at last, and saw, with such 
delight as you may well conceive, a 
plain about a mile in diameter, fenced 
on all sides by a kind of natural wall, 
fornied by perpendicular steeps, whose 
summits, white and shining with indis- 
soluble snow, served to reflect and mul- 
tiply the glorious lights of the north 

ole, ‘Their bases were green, with 
shrubs and fruit-trees, which grew in 
this warm recess, sheltered from the 
keenness of arctic winds, and beauti- 
fied bya throng of the silver butter- 
flies peculiar to these regions. In the 
centre we found a hamlet, or cluster 
of houses, built of the whale’s ribs, 
with sufficient strength and symmetry ; 
and our arrival was welcomed by a 
groupe of persons, whose fair com- 
plexions and English features were most 
Interesting to our national feelings. We 
might have expected blue eyes and 
silken hair in ‘this polar circle; but 
unless we had remembered the Welsh 
tradition of Prince Madoc’s emigration 
to North America, we cou!d not have 
hoped to meet kindred countenances. 
We expressed our pacific intentions by 
those gestures which are understood in 
all nations, and these people graciously 
answered us by tying down the top- 
most branches of a fir-tree towards the 
ground ; but you will hardly conceive 
my surprise and regret when we found 
them dumb ; however, they shewed us 
tablets of stone, bequeathed to them, as 
far as we could understand their panto- 
mime shew, by the first founder of their 
colony. Dr. Caconous, my learned 
companion, assured me that the charac- 
ters resembied the most ancient Greek, 
aod were a part of our own Septuagint 
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translation of the sacred Book. This 
and various testimonies of their hos- 
pitality induced us to send back one of 
our party to the cove where the ship 
remained, there to notify our adventure. 
Our deputy returned with information 
that our stay must not exceed forty- 
eight hours, asthe circular recess we 
had thus discovered in the bosom of the 
ice, promised no farther inlet into this 
desolate country, and our voyage could 
not be longer delayed. Believe me, 
my dear friend, for you know my 
physiological zeal, I employed these 
hours most assiduously; and as cir- 
cumstances must be reserved till I write 
in a warmer climate, you must content 
yourself with such extracts from my 
journal as relate to important facts. 
The amusements of this singular peo- 
ple beara very rematkable affinity to 
ours: an affinity which proves, not- 
withstanding the opinions of Messrs. 
Buffon, De Luc, and Cuvier, that lan- 
guage is by no means a necessary con- 
veyance and accompaniment of social! 
feeling. Forduringour short stay there, 
we witnessed what was considered a fes- 
tive meeting, to which all the members 
of this colony (called by our learned 
friend the Neonousites) were summoned 
by our conductor, the ape _before- 
mentioned, who seemed instructed to 
act the part of master of the cere- 
monies. And here it is proper to ob- 
serve, for the information of naturalists, 
that his surface or skin, which had 
first attracted us by its dazzling co- 
lours, was embellished by paint, as in- 
deed were the faces of al] our new ac- 
quaintance. The male inhabitants, for 
we saw no difference inattire or manner 
in any, wore broad and rigid belts made 
of the whale’s integuments, and cas- 
socks of bear’s-skin ; but we, being 
aware of the intended festivity, ob- 
tained from our ship a supply of bon- 
nets with abundant feathers for the gen- 
tlemen, and sundry long skirts richly 
brocaded for the ladies; I grieve for 
the honour of our sex to add, the for- 
mer chose the largest half. ‘The assem- 
bly met in three apartments constructe 
round ene of the hot-wells, or boiling 
springs as naturalists call them ; aod we 
learned from these people’s written 10- 
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stitutes, that the whole pleasure and 
business of the assembly consisted in 
striving how to increase and endure the 


intolerable heat. It is true there were 
several erections of green sod, and I 
could not avoid admiring with what 
ingenuity these colonists have taught 
certain black foxes, and an equal num- 
ber of elegantly shaped creatures called 
amicas, or fair marmosetts as we name 
them in Asia, to throw pieces of spotted 
shells at each other for the amusement 
of the spectators. And dances very 
much resembling our European waltzes 
and quadrilles were performed by the 
black beavers and young moose-deer, 
whose slow gait and fantastical bounds 
were often pleasantly contrasted ; and 
well exemplified the thought of that 
wise ambassador, who asked, when he 
saw our dances, if we had no servants 
or tame animals to performsuch labours 
forus. But the most remarkable par- 
ticular, and the most strikingly similar 
to English society, was, that all the 
rational animals being dumb, the above- 
mentioned foxes and marmosetts were 
instructed to make an agreeable and 
constant murmur, which marvellously 
resembled the indistinct congregation 
of sounds heard at a metropolitan féte. 
I must not omit to add, that this mur- 
muror buz was most marked when 
two or three birds placed there on pur- 
pose began to sing or scream, They 
seemed to be birds of the gull species. 
But another circumstance cléimed pe- 
culiar notice from us, as philosophers 
no less intent on moral than physical 
discoveries, This colony of Neoaou- 
siteshas schools for the instruction of 
females, but you will start to bear that 
young children are employed to give 
lessons to the old. In this remote re- 
g'on, probably because the aged are 
supposed to lose their faculties in these 
stupifying and incessant frosts, the 
young employ themselves in tutoring 
and disciplining their parents. ‘Those 
unhappy creatures who have offspring 
labour unremittingly in sawing fir and 
striving to rear fruits or harvests, while 
their children spend fifteen or sixteen 
ra in learning how to slide down a 
ill of ice with feathers on their heads 


Yet 


and empty shells in their hands. 
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there is one particular which manifests” 
some discretion zod decorum. Their’ 
most beautiful females always sit with- 
in a door guarded by a tough thick web, 
which, when taken out, resembles a 
leathern purse. And they have alsoa 
door with hinges like the valves of an 
oyster or muscle, which opens and shuts’ 
if the metal which touches it is magnet- 
ic. T request you to communicate this® 
fact to the members of our college, and 
urge them to consider its resemblance 
to what we know of the great South 
American spider, so celebrated for the’ 
strength of its nets. Their marriages 
are whimsically metaphorical, The 
bride stands on a pyramid of snow, and 
the bridegroom on one of smoking 
ashes. If the melting of the snow 

uenches the heat, or if the embers 
cease to burn before the snow dissolves, 
the omen is considered unprosperous, 
But if they decrease in the same pro- 
portion, it is an augury of happiness ;* 
and as both parties are dumb, F sup- 
pose there are no provisions for alimony’ 
or separate maintenance. Courtships 
for the same reason are managed with 
becoming brevity, and not much de- 
ception ; but FE specially admired the 
allotment of time for weeping at a fune- 
ral. Tt lasts precisely as long as the 
mourner can count a hundred pieces of 
copper coin into his purse. 

Being dumb, you will easily suppose 
no lawyers are requisite ; but the pro 
fession flourishes notwithstanding this 
obstacle. If any person considers him- 
self robbed or aggrieved, he applies to 
one or two persons called the civilians 
of this colony ; and as eloquence is an- 
known here, a blind fox is brought into 
their court of justice, and that advocate . 
is deemed most skilful who can make 
him drink through the longest straw., 
Another and apter way of deciding a 
suit is this, ‘The judge drops two oys- 
ters on the head of the plaintiff and de- 
fendant, and he whose head is hard 
enough to crack the shell, is prononnc+ 
ed victorious, But if the case is not de 
cided in twelve months, the parties’ at- 
tornies are publicly whipped—a practice 

* This seems a relic of a Jewish tradition, that & 
wife’s proper Hebrew names signifies wafer, and her 
husband's fire. 
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which might be useful in Europe. The 


same chastisement is inflicted on phy- 
sicians when their patients die. One of 
the rarest and most pleasant peculiari- 
ties among these people is, that they 
never absolutely die. The funeral cere- 
monies are performed during a man’s 
last illness, that he may enjoy the pomp 
of these honours ; but he is not inter- 
red, and his physicians, when the breath 
of life bas forsaken him, perform certain 
operations similar to our galvanic bat- 
tery, and excite the muscular system so 
powerfully, that though the intellectual 
spirit is gone, he is fully capable of the 
employments most usual here. I do 
not find that they take this trouble with 
their wives when defunct ; but as the 
petrifying power of this keen air acts 
speedily on the lifeless frame, their de- 
ceased beauties are soon converted into 
statues, which are splendidly attired in 
feathers and cockle-shells, and being 
duly painted, fill their former places in 

blic assemblies with great effect, and 
ean hardly be distinguished from the 
living. 

Their household arrangements de- 
serve attention and imitation even in 
Europe. Knowing the fatigue of reg- 
ulating human domestics by precept or 
example, they have availed themselves 
of that surprising instinct which may 
be called reason without will in animals. 
Therefore they employ the large shag- 
gy dog peculiar to northern lands as 
their porter and errand-carrier ; and his 
fidelity far surpasses any biped’s er- 
ployed in that capacity. The beaver, 
so skilled in heaping up or carrying tim- 
ber, is their ordinary household drudge ; 
and as fish is the principal article of 
their diet, a number of tame pelicans 
act as clerks of the kitchen. It is real- 
ly admirable to observe with what 
quietness and expedition these purvey- 
ors perform their duty, and sometimes 
rob each other’s pouches with an alacri- 
ty altogether human. As the custom I 
am going to mention is not much unlike 
one which now prevails in civilized na- 
tions, you will not refuse to believe that 
mothers in this colony abandon their 
offspring in their infancy and childhood, 
They employ a set of sleek handsome 
animals, of the tiger-cat or hyena spe- 
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cies, to nurse and rear their children 
during the first six or seven years ; an 
office which they are apt to execute 
with all the capricious cruelty of their 
nature ; but the parents haye an idea 
that as human creatures are sure to de- 
serve chastisement in some part of their 
lives, it is wisest and most safe to give 
them an ample sufficiency at first. Not- 
withstanding the ungracious habits and 
unkindness of their nurses, these chil- 
dren acquire all their subtle instincts, 
and especially a remarkable fondness for 
dress ; as one of the whims of this col- 
ony is to equip its domestic animals in 
the utmost finery ; and we were highly 
amused when we were waited upon at 
dinner by a white bear in a coat and 
hat which we had given his master ; 
and saw the pelican-cook stru‘ting in a 
bonnet of the French shape, which con- 
cealed its long beak and large pouch 
admirably. 

Their meals are regularly taken about 
the same time as in England, and are 
certainly more suitable to a climate 
where there is very little night, than to 
ours, in which the fashionable season 
has hardly any day. There is, as I 
have told you, no conversation at their 
parties ; but a number of bats are em- 
ployed, who fly from house to house 
with the news of the day written on 
their broad leather wings, which answer 
the purpose of our morning and evening 
papers perfectly well. I took some 
pains to discover whether they have 
any poets or novellists, but could only 
find one fragment or sketch of a ro- 
mance, which is preserved with extra- 
ordinary care, as a relic left by the first 
founders of thiscolony. I judge from 
its style, language, and other circum- 
stances, that it cannot be of great antl- 
quity ; and when you have read my 
extract, which I annex as well as 
could decypher and comprehend such 
a perplexed MS. you will certainly 
concur in my opinion, that this colony 
must have been transplanted from Eu- 
rope much more recently than the Nor- 
wegians in 1406, or the great Briora 
who emigrated before (as Swedish bis- 
torians say) the three stars shone in the 
West. 
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pLAN QF THE ROMANCE, OR HISTORICAL 

| NOVEL, 

Chapter 1. The Battle of Shrewsbury. 
Lord Craggycliff commands King 
Henry’s hussars, and is slain by 
the wind of a bullet. 

Chapter 2, King Henry IV. dines with 
Lady C. in Grosvenor-square, on 
his return from Shropshire. Ward 
and Frescati arrange the supper 
and orange-trees, Lady C. dis- 
misses the heroine, Starchissa, her 
orphan protegée, because she asked 
Lord John of Lancaster for an 
ice-cream, 

Chapter 3. The heroine writes a sonnet 
to a tea-kettle in the ruins of 
‘I'wenty-ghosts’ Abbey, and sees 
a Knight with fair hair and large 
eyes carrying mouse-traps. They 
fall in love of course. 

Chapter 4. Owen Glendower, the cele- 
brated magician assures Starchissa 
that the mouse-trap knight is Hot- 
spur's son and heir in disguise, 

Chapter 5. Sir Eglamour de Mouse- 
traps informs his beloved, that 
Lord Craggycliff’s last codicil pro- 
vides an annuity for his wife's 
protegée.and advises her to claim it. 

chapter 6. Starchissa, in her way to 
Doctors’ Commons, sees Prince 
John of Lancaster driving the 
Mail-Coach, and to conceal her- 
self takes a place inside, 

Chapter 7. Lord C.’s ghost appears in 
the shape of a Proctor, and an- 
nounces that the annuity is left to 
Lady Craggyelifi’s orphan lap- 
dog of the same name. 

Chapter 8, Sir Kglamourde Mousetraps 
declares himself. married to the 
Queen of Noland ; and Starchissa, 
having written an ode with a gold 


pencil, in a damp grotto, expires. 
% &.6 & @ & .@ 
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T think you will consider me justi- 
fied in supposing these fair-haired in- 
habitants of an ice-valley, ab origine 
English ; especially as they have not 
yet lost their fondness for emigrating. 
At a certain period of the year, this sin- 
gular atmosphere gives every object a 
blue tint ; an Operation which our nat- 


ural philosophers have explained very. 


Satisfactori ly asa necessary consequence 
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of certain vapours, and nitrous particles, 
When this period arrives, the colony 
having no means of changing their 
abode on land, amuse themselves with 
a short voyage or change of scene op 
the back of a kraken which visits this 
coast ; and are much gratified by their- 
abode on it, though the floating island 
which its back affords is covered only 
with sand and sea-weeds. But this 
monstrous fish is not without its due 
portion of sagacious instinct ; and by 
means of his large suckers, draws in se 
great a quantity of the supplies they 
bring with them, that the poor travellers 
are compelled to return home half fam- 
ished. In addition to this wandering 
propensity, I trace some traits of Eng- 
lish character in their disproportioned 
number of lawyers and physicians. 


They have also a common class of — 


thieves who resemble ours, because they 
are openly educated for that avoeation, 
and pursue it without disguise. But 
their prison-regulations are new, and 
deserve your notice as a civilian. In- 
stead of imprisoning rogues, they only 
shut up honest men, that (as they pro- 
fess) they may know where to find 
them, and prevent them from becoming 
thieves. This wonderfully lessens the 
number of prisoners, and the trouble of 
the police, siace prevention, saith our 
law, is easier than cure. 

All these indications of sagacity and 
discretion induced Professor Cavanous, 
my literary companion, toconsider from 
what imperteet conformation of organs 
these people’s want of speech cauld 
proceed. And as both science and hu- 
manity impelled him to ascertain and 
remedy it if possible, he procured the 
aid of our surgeon’s mate ; and having 
enticed one of the natives into a seeure 
part of the long avenue which leads to 
their tenements, he began to examine 
his pericranium according to the rules 
of Drs, Gall and Spurzheim. From the. 
outline of the os trontis, he concluded 
the organ of communication was not 
sufficiently developed ; and being e 
practical proficient in the science, he 
seized the poor native, and prepared to 
make an incision into his skull, intend- 
ing to rectify and enlarge the cell of the 
brain. He was on the point of the. 
experiment, when his patient made a». 
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violent effort to escape, and hegged for 


mercy in very articulate English. Our 


surprise was great, but pleasant; and 
he assured us, that according to their 
national institutes, they were only dumb 
at home. He offered to teach us their 
peculiar idiom ; confessing, however, 
that they studied all languages more 
than their own. We should have em- 
braced his kindness eagerly ; but the 


Nuge Literarie—Mysteries of Udolpho. 
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captain of our ship notified that our 
leave of absence was expired, and in- 
terrupted this newly-opened intercourse 
by demanding our immediate return on 
board. Still as our passage through 
Baffin’s Bay is very doubtful, we shall 
probably sail back by the same course, 
and renew our acquaintance with this 
hospitable colony, whose origin and tra- 
ditions may afford us some amusement. 


V. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF UDOLPHO. 

FRNHERE are, doubtless, few readers 

of this enchanting romance whio 
have forgotten the appalling veiled pic- 
ture, which occasioned so much alarm 
to the susceptible Ely, whilst explor- 
ing the uninhabited chambers of the 
castle of Udolpho. Mrs. Radcliffe re- 
setves its explanation for her last vol- 
ume, where in common. with other 
“* mysteries,” it is duly elucidated ; 
and turns out to be the representation, 
in wax, of a human form, nearly de- 
voured by worms ; before which, a pre- 
vious occupant of the castle had been 
doomed to do daily penance, in order 
to expiate some deadly crime. It ap- 
pears highly improbable, that the im- 
agination of the ingenious authoress 
of these volumes of wonders, unbound- 
ed as it was, should have furnished her 
with an incident so singular and unac- 
countable, bad not her mind received 
some assisting suggestion, either in the 
course of her very various reading, or 
extensive travels. I am inclined to think, 
that in the earlier part of the last centu- 
ry, the revolting custom of exhibiting 
even publicly, the most disgusting em- 
blems of our mortality, was by no means 
uncommon. Indeed, the emaciated 
figures, still observable in many of the 
cathedrals and ancient edifices of this 
country, bear abundant testiiony of 
the likelihood of the conjecture. The 
mode of ornamenting grave stones from 
time immemorial, with the skeleton head 
and cross bones, is, I conceive, merely 
a modification of the custom, and in- 
tended to convey to the mind the same 


Ill. 


awful ideas of “ death and judgment.” 
On the continent there existed, before 
the French Revolution, some remarka- 
ble instances of the strictness or super- 
stition of the devotees ; for many of the 
convents, particularly those on the south- 
ern frontiers, possessed images, similar 
to that described by Mrs. Radcliffe ; 
before which, the transgressing mem- 
bers of their communities, were obliged, 
by prayers and penance, to expiate the 
crimes of which they had been found 
culpable, 

In the chapel, belonging to the Pri- 
ory of the Celestine Monks, at Heverle, 
near the town of Louvain, in Brabant, 
is still exhibited a figure, executed in 
the most masterly manner, of the finest 
white marble, representing a human 
body in the last stage of putretaction ; 
with myriads of worms apparently in 
the act of devouring it, As such an 
object, in a situation so public, could 
be by no means pleasing to general be- 
holders, it is surrounded by a green cur- 
tain or vei, which 1s only removed 
when the image is applied to the pur- 
poses above alluded to. Now, as our 
admirable novelist is known to have 
travelled through this neighbourhood, it 
may readily be supposed, that, to 4 
mind so romantic as hers, such a strange 
reliccould not have been passed unnotic- 
ed; but must, on the contrary, have had 
strong claims upon her attention ; nor 
is it at all detracting from her exquisite 
talents to infer that it gave rise to the 
veiled picture, which forms so striking 
a feature in her “ Mysteries of Udol- 
pho.” 
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On the Epithets 
nosy, and ROSY-FINGERED. 


It is observed by Pope, in his preface 
to the Iliad, that “ asa metaphor isa 
short simile, so an epithet is a short de- 
scription,” and it is somewhat singular 
that with so great a relish for them in 
his original, he should almost invaria- 
bly have neglected to transfuse into his 
own compositions those emphatic ex- 
pressions which Aristotle has so aptly 
denominated living words, 

Pododuxtvars rosy-fingered, is a 
compound epithet frequently used by 
Homer ; and fancifully adopted by 
many of our English poets. Spenser, 
who, in his imagery, rivals every other 
writer, has the following beautiful de- 
scription of morning, in which it is in- 
troduced :— 


Now when the rosy-ingered morning fair, 
Weary of aged Tithon’s saffron bed, 

Had spread her purple robes through dewy air, 
And the high hills Titan discovered ; 
The royal virgin shook off drowsy-head, 

And rising forth from out her busier bower, 
Looked for her Knight. 


Dryden has also applied it to the 
same purpose — 
The rosy-fingered morn appears, 
And from her mantle shakes the tears. 


And Milton, though somewhat dif- 
ferent :-— 
————The morn 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy Aand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 


The simple epithet rosy, has been 
still more frequently applied to the 
morn; and although to multiply ex- 
amples from the ancients would be end- 
iess, a few adductions may not be una- 
musing from the moderns. 

In Dryden's translation of Virgil it 
very often oceurs, for instance— 


And now the resy morn began to rise, 
And waved her saffron streamer through the skies. 


The morn ensuing from the mountain’s height, 
Had searcely spread the skies with rosy light. 
Th’ etherial coursers bounding from the sea, 
From out their flaming nestrils breathed the day. 


_Tn a previous quotation Dryden has 
given Aurora rosy-fingers, but in that 
which immediately follows, she is de- 
xribed by the same poet as having 
rosy-cheeks :—~ 


Epithets—Madrigal by Lodge. . 
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The morn begun from Ida to display 
Her rosy-cheeks, and Phosphor led the day. 


Fairfax, who, in his translation of 
Tasso, not unfrequently embellishes bis 
original by novel and ingenious thoughts 
of his own, has also a description of 
morning, by no means deficient in 
beauty :— 


The purple morning left her crimson bed, 
And donn’d her robes of pure vermillion hue ; 
Her amber locks she crowned with roses red, 
In Eden’s tlowery gardens gathered new. 


Milton, after having depicted “ morn 
with rosy Aand,” elsewhere bas an allu- 
sion to her rosy steps :-— 


Now morn her rosy steps in th’ eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl. 


We will finish with one more auo- 


tation from Spenser, who frequently 
uses this epithet. 


Wake now, my love, awake, for it is time, 
The rosy morn long hath left Tithon’s bed. 


Lodge. 


There is a tract of great rarity in the 
British Museum, from which Shak- 
speare is stated to have borrowed the 
plot of “ As you likeit,” entitled “* Eu- 
phue’s Golden Legacy,” by Thomas 
Lodge, a poet of the Elizabethan age, 
who was also the author of a great 
variety of valuable publications, in 
prose as well as verse. Ellis, in his 
*“* Specimens of the Early English 
Poets,” has given three of his poems 
from the “ Pleasant Historie of Glau- 
cus and Scilla,” but has omitted to men- 
tion the following madrigal ; the most 
beautiful, perhaps of all bis composi- 
tions. The edition from which it is 
transcribed is believed to be unique. 


Love in my bosom like a bee 
Doth suck his sweete ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feete, 


Within mine eyes he makes his nest, 
His bed amid my tender breast ; 

My kisses ave his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my vest, 


Strike I my latehe tunes the string, 
He music plays, if I so sing ; 

He lends me every living thi:g, 

Yet, cruel, he ory heart doth sting, 


What if I beat the wanton boy 
With many a rod, 
He wil repay me with anney, 
Because a god. 
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Then sit thou safely on my knee, 
And let thy bowre my bosom be ; 
O, Cupid, so thou pity me, 

T will not wish to part from thee, 


Plagiarism. 

Tn the earlier ages, before the inven- 
tion of typography, it is not to be won- 
dered at, that authors transcribed with 
so little ceremony from each other’s 
productions, as the very limited circu- 
bation of books prevented their larcenies 
from being discovered ; and to this 
may probably be attributed the depre- 
dations of ‘Terence, Solinus and Apu- 
Jeius, on Menander, Pliny and Lucian; 
but as, since this inducement has been 
removed by the press, and literature has 
become universal, literary theft has lit- 
tle or no chance of escaping detection, 
it is singular that so many writers should 
have persisted in their endeavours to 
profit by the talents or ingenuity of 
others. That those who treat on the 
Sciences are constrained, from the na- 
ture of their subject, sometimes to tread 
in the footsteps of earlier authors is in- 
dubitable, but that poets and novelists, 
who are allowed to range at large over 
the boundless regions of fancy, should 
frequently and servilely imitate their 
predecessors, is not so easily to be ac- 
counted for. Lucian’s cave of banditti 
is introduced in other fictitious narra- 
tives, by Apuleius, Heliodorus, Ariosto, 
Spenser and Le Sage. Apuleius, how- 
ever, not content with having borrowed 
from him thus much,has openly robbed 
him of his ass, and laden it with many 
additional extravagances ; among which 
the taleof Cupid and Psyche may particu- 
larly be instanced, notwrthstanding the 
beauty and wildness of its imagery, 
which would almost lead us to imagine 
it of an oriental origin. Cervantes, tho’ 
intimately acquainted with the ancients, 
found their manners too coarse to 
weave into the exquisite texture of his 
matchless romance ; nor does it appear 
that he has selected any classical ad- 
veature, if we except the encounter 
with the wine bogs, which seems to 
have been suggested by Apuleius. 


“ Cadavera illa jugalatorum hominum erant tres 
(caprini) utres inflati,variisque seeti foraminibus, et, 
ut vespertinum preelium meum recordabar, his locis 
hiantes, quibus latrones illos vulneraveram.” 

Metamorphoseon, sive de Asino aureo 1, iii. 


Plagiarism—Chaucer and Dryden— Bacon's Essays, 
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There is, perhaps, no passage in the 
whole compass of poetry, that has had 
more imitators, than the following, from 
the 270th sonnet of Petrarch :— 

Zefiro torna ; e’l bel tempo ramena, 

E i flori, e’l herbe, sua dolce famiglia : 
7 7 * * 7 

Ma per me, lasso, tornano i piu gravi 

Sospiri, che nel cor profondo tragge, 

Quella, che al ciel se ne porto le chiavi. 

SoGuarini in his Sonnet commencing 

O primavera ! gioventu lelanno, &c. 
Besides several of our English posts : 


Seasons return, but not to me return 
Day or the sweet approach of eve or morn. 
Milton’s Par. Lost. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phcebus \ifts his golden fire : 
* * ” * * 


I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear,* 
And weep the more because I weep m vain. 
Gray’s Sonnets. 
Parent of blooming flowers and gay desires, 
Youth of the tender year, delightful spring! 
Again thou dost return, but not with thee 
Return the smiling hours I once possessed. 


Lord Lyttelton: 


Now spring returns, but not to me return 
The vernal joys my better years have knowp. 
Bruce. 


Once more returned to curl the dimpling lake ; 


Auspicious zephyr waves her downy wing ; 
* * * * * 


Thus they return.—But ah! tome no more 
Return the pleasures of the vernal plain, &c. 
Russell. 


Yon brook will glide as softly as before, 
Yon landscape smile,—yon golden harvest grow, 
Yon sprightly lark on mounting wing will soar, 
When Henry’s name is heard no more below, 


H. K. White. 


Chaucer and Dryden. 

It is a circumstance of literary histo- 
ry worth mentioning, that Chaucer was 
more than sixty years of age when he 
wrote Palamon and Arcite, and Dry- 
dea seventy when he versified it. 
Chaucer borrowed this tale from Eoc- 
cacio’s Theseida ; but it is not so well 
known that our old poet is indebted to 
his Filistrato che ‘Tracta de la Troylo 
e Greseida, for his Troilus and Cres- 
seida, 

Bacon's Essays. 

These admirable compositions are 
replete with the most original and strik- 
ing observations ; the author seldom 
touches on a subject which he does not 
illustrate by some happy comparison, 





* Lasso, a tal che non m’ ascolta; narro. 
Petrarca, Son. 188. 
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and nothing can be more apposite than 
what the elegant Count Algarotti has 
said of him, * Lo stile di Bacone, uomo 
di altissima dottrina, abbonda di vivissi- 
mi pensieri :—nella maggior profundita 
d'acqua si trovano le perle piu grosse.”* 


Lewis's Monk. 

The outline of this romance is taken 
from the story of the Santon Barsissa, 
written by Sir R. Steele, and forming 
the 148th number of the Guardian. As 
a master of the horrible and mysterious, 
Mr. Lewis has shewn considerable 
powers, and has woven his materials, 
borrowed from different sources, with 
much dexterity into an interesting 
whole. ‘The language is fine, but the 
pruriency of imagination such as to 
render it extremely dangerous and se- 

* I have recently seen an early edition of Bacon’s 


Essays, which differs in numerous of its parsages, 
from those in general circulation at present. 


Lewis's Monk—Sketches of English Manners. 
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ductive. The success of this work in- 
duced many persons to put forth their 
powers on a similar subject ; but among 
all its namesakes of the novel tribe, there 
is only one which will bear comparison 
with it, namely, “ Manfrone, or the 
One Handed Monk,” whichis its supe- 
rior, as well in execution, as in its 
moral tendency. 


Arivosto. 

A friend once expressing an astonish- 
ment that he who had described such 
magnificent edifices in his poem, should 
be contented with so poor a dwelling, 
Ariosto answered very aptly, that 
“ words were much easier put together 
than bricks ;” and leading him to the 
door of his house, pointed to this dis- 
tich, which was engrayen on the por- 
tico :— 

Parva, sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordida, parta meo’sed tamen ere domus. 





= a= _- — 





From the Literary Gazette. 


THE HERMIT IN LONDON. 


No. IX. 
A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


O rus, quando te adspiciam. 


Happy the man who to the shades retires 


Whom Nature charms. 
POPE.—Windsor Forest. 


Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 

Of hills and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 

till all 

The stretching landscape into smoke decays. 
THOMSON. 


HAV Ealways preferred the “ shady 
side of Pall Mall” to any shady 
groves or bowers in the world. Though 
my attachment for a town life is such, 
that I have refused a thousand invita- 
tions to-the country, yet after a whole 
winter of promising to visit Lord River- 
bank at his retreat, twenty miles from 
London, I at last did violence to my in- 
clination and went thither. I had heard 
a great deal of the magnificence of his 
house—of his improvements and_ his 
hospitality—and I was now about to 
Judge for myself as to all these particu- 
ars, 
I accordingly threw myself into a 
post-chaise, and arrived at Riverbank 
Park about two o'clock, P. M. I in- 


quired for my Lord, and was informed 
20 ArTHENEUM. Vol. 4 


that he was busy, but would be with 
me immediately. Her Ladyship was 
employed in stag-hunting. I next asked 
for the young Lord, and found that he 
was fishing .—Lady Ann, the eldest 
daaghter ?—she was out with the coach- 
man, learning to drive :—Lady Eliza- 
beth ?—she was with ber drill master, 
that is to say, with a Sergeant of the 
Guards, who was putting her through 
her facings, and teaching her to march : 
—lLady Mary ?—she was lying down. 
“ Bless me,” said I, * the family are 
oddiy employed! But I am sorry for 
Lady Mary’s indisposition.” ‘ She is 
not indisposed at all,’ replied the Butler, 
‘sheis lying flaton the floor for an 
hour, by order of her Ladyship, by way 
of improving her shape ; ’ “ and Made- 
moiselle Martin, the governess?” ad- 
ded {—*‘ is,’ answered the butler, ‘ waltz- 
ing with a young Officer who is on a 
visit here, for amusement’s sake, whilst 
Lady Marty is thus stretched on a board.’ 
“ Preposterous !” muttered Ito my- 
self ! 

Tbe nursery was now let logse, and 
the infantine race crowded about me, 
hid under the skirts of my coat, and in- 
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sisted upon my playing at battledoor 
and shuttlecock with them, which I re- 
luctantly did. At length, after the lapse 
of an hour, my Lord made his appear- 
ance, in a very slovenly undress, his 
hands quite dirty, and an unfinished 
needle-case between his finger and 
thumb. He had been turning in his 
workshop (his favorite amusement) and 
apologized for his delay. His first anx- 
lety was to show me his shop, his tools, 
and his performances. He then stunned 
me with the noise of a wheel, and pre- 
sented me witha pen-case, which I could 
have bought, better done, for sixpence. 
His next care was to take me over his 
improvements, which business lasted 
two hours, and fatigued me exceeding- 
ly. I had the honour to visit his 
piggery, to get knee deep in ma- 
nure in his farm yard, to catch cold af- 
ter walking fast in his dairy, and to as- 
sist him in reclaiming a horse which 
broke through a fence. In our’ walk, 
he praised himself a good deal, talked to 
me of the size of his cattle, and added 
something about a cross in his sheep, 
which escaped my attention at the time, 
and which is not worth the trying to re- 
member. 

We now came in to dress for dinner, 
and the family assembled together. 
Lord Greenthorn had caught three small 
fish, and had pricked his finger whilst 
baiting his hook. The Sergeant was 
heard in praise of Lady Ann, who per- 
formed as well, he said, as if she had 
been an old soldier. Coachee was in- 
terrogated respecting Lady Elizabeth, 
who, he assured my Lord, would 
ina short time make a very pretty 
whip. ‘The Governess’s evidence was 
not so favourable to Lady Mary, who, 
she complained, would not be still a 
minute. ‘This was very bad ; but Lady 
Mary stated in her defence, that it was 
impossible whilst waltzing was going on. 
My Lord patted her on the head, and, 
turning to me observed, “‘ She’s a fine 
wild girl, an’t she 2?” to which I assen- 
ted. 

Dinner was now served up in a sump- 
tuous style, but all was stiffness and 
formality. I was seated next to her 
Ladyship, whose conversation ran upon 
the pleasures and the dangers of the chase. 


Sketches of Manners—The Hermit in London. 
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She had been twice up to the saddle in 
water, had been once nearly knocked 
down by the bough of a tree, and had 
taken some very desperate leaps. My 
Lord talked to the Curate all dinner 
time about farming, with all the ardour 
of a novice, and all the ignorance ima- 
ginable. Lady Ann and Lady Eliza- 
beth quarrelled together most part of the 
time about some trifling matter or other. 
Mademoiselle Martin appeared to be the 
great favourite of the young Officer; and 
Lady Mary annoyed me by asking a 
thousand silly questions about what was 
doing in town—what was the last fash- 
ion—if I could get her a new novel, and 
the like. 

The circulation of the bottle after 
dinner was slow and confined. The 
Parson drank two to one to his neigh- 
bour. The Militaire tippled wine and 
water, complaining of being feverish, 
and took a walk with the young ladies 
and their governess, who kept them run- 
ning races, whilst she was flirting with 
the Captain. 

Lord Riverbank now proposed an- 
other walk, but I declined it on the 
score of my morning’s fatigue. I accord- 
ingly went up to the drawing-room, 
where I found her Ladyship sleeping 
on the sofa, overcome with the hard 
riding of the hunt,and Miss M‘Clintach, 
a Highland unmarried lady of about 
fifty, whose pardon I beg for not having 
named her at dinner. ‘This Caledonian 
lady is the quintessence of old maidish- 
ness, yet affected in the extreme, and 
much inclined to be taken for twenty- 
five years of age. She isso formal, 
however, withal, that she would not sit 
next a man at table, for fear tbat he 
might touch her by accident with lis 
knee. 

When the walking party returned, 
cards were proposed ; but we could not 
inake up a party. Miss M‘Clintach said 
it did not do for young people to gamble, 
and (in avery broad accent) observed 
that cards were the deevle’s bukes. 
Waltzing was then mentioned ; and two 
couples started, whilst the third sister 
played on the piano-forte. There was 4 
quarrel at starting, as to who was to get 
the Captain. ‘The eldest daughter, how- 
ever, claimed the right of prinogeniture, 
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whilst the second sister danced with 
tears in her eyes for disappointment, and 
Mademoiselle looked as black as a 
thunder-cloud. I was set down to cards 
with the Parson, and lost every game at 
piqnette. Lord Greenthorn established 
a game at forfeits for the younger 
children, and in this Miss M‘Clintach 
joined, by way of appearing young and 
innocent. When, however, it came to 
her turn to be saluted, she made a most 
desperate resistance, appealing to the 
higher powers, and exclaiming very 
loudly and in a most extreme northern 
accent, “ A beg leave to state that a set 
my face against the measure entirely.” 
A roar of laughter from all quarters fol- 
lowed this remark ; and the cause was 
given against the lady, who slapped the 
young Lord’s face, and retired in a rage, 
amidst thundering applause, or rather 
thundering mirth at her expense. 

Fatigued with turning, Lord River- 
bank now fell asleep; and J, taking the 
hint, slipped unperceived to my room, 
where I noted down all the transactions 
ofthe day. After breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, I took my leave, resolved 
never again to pass such a day in the 
country, unless brought there on some 
most urgent and pressing occasion. My 
Lord’s estate is a fine one, his house is 
roomy and expensively fitted up; bat 
comfort is no where to be found in his 
domain ; and as for improvements, there 
is great room yet for many more, begin- 
niog with the family itself. 

On my way home, I could not help 
thinking that there was much truth in 
the remark of a Frenchman, who stated, 
as his opinion, that we find in life fewer 
things positively and intentionally bad, 
than things out of place, des choses de- 
placées. This led me to consider the 
pursuits and pleasures of the Riverbank 
family, all innocent in themselves, but 
quite out of place, as if the family had 
changed sexes, sides and conditions, and 
did every thing by a rule contrary to all 
old established propriety. 

Thus had Lord Riverbank been stag- 


Sketches of Society—The Hermit in London. 
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hunting, and Lady Riverbank fishing— 
had the young Lord been in the hands 
of his drill serjeant, or driving out for 
the purpose of becoming an able chariot- 
eer—had Lady Ann been dancing in the 
place of her governess—and had Lady 
Elizabeth and the recumbent Lady Mary 
been employed at their music or at stady, 
whilst Mademoiselle might be altering 
some dress—it strikes me that the pur- 
suits of the family would have been 
more analogous to the age, sex, rank 
and understandings of its members. As 
for the turning, carpenter, and cabinet- 
making lines, they might have bees 
omitted altogether. 

We indeed hear of a Royallocksmith, 
and of one king’s making buttons, and 
another crowned head being employed 
in the art of embroidering (a courtly 
thing enough, when not performed bya 
needle ;) yet cannot tailoring or any 
operative mean handicraft trade ever be 
fitted for royalty, or even for manhood. 
The sceptre should never be exchanged 
for the hammer or saw, nor the sword 
laid aside for the bodkin or scissors. To 
honest mechanics let such occupations 
be left, they are suited to their educa- 
tions and to their habits ; but the noble- 
man or gentleman who makes amuse- 
ments of them, is surely much out of 
his sphere. 

His mind must be sadly confined, and 
his time must hang heavy indeed, who 
would plane, and saw,and hammer,and 
nail, whilst the book of natureand of 
science is spread out before him—whilst 
his library is open to his researches, the 
whole face of the earth to his improve- 
ment, and whilst his country may de- 
mand his services in the senate or in the 
field. I beg pardon of the operative 
mechanical quality of my acquaintance, 
but I cannot help saying, that I would 
send a lord cabinet-maker, turner, or 
tailor, to keep company with a lady 
shoe-maker, or farrier, for such there 
are, and not at all admired by 

Tue Hermit in Lonpon. 
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Lord. Byren’s Residence at the Island of Mitylene. fvon. 4 
LORD BYRON’S RESIDENCE AT MITYLENE. 
From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 
“ The world was all before him, where to choose spacious closet annexed. They were 


his place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 

MR. EDITOR, 
ie sailing through the Grecian Ar- 

chipelago, on board one of his Ma- 
jesty’s vessels, in the year 1812, we 
put into the harbour of Mitylene, in the 
island of that name. ‘The beauty of 
this place, and the certain supply of cat- 
tle and vegetables always to be had 
there, induce many British vessels to 
visit it, both men of war and merchant- 
men ; and though it lies rather out of 
the track for ships bound to Smyrna, 
its bounties amply repay for the devia- 
tion ofa voyage. We landed, as usual, 
at the bottom of the bay, and whilst the 
men were employed in watering, and 
the purser bargaining for cattle with the 
natives, the clergyman and myself took 
a ramble to the cave called . Homer's 
School, and other places, where we had 
been before. On the brow of Mount 
Ida (a small monticule so named) we 
met with and engaged a young Greek 
as our guide, who told us he had come 
from Scio with an English lord, who 
left the island four days previous to our 
arrival in his felucea. ‘“ He engaged 
me asa pilot,” said the Greek, ‘ and 
would have taken me with him, but I 
did not choose to quit Mitylene, where 
I am likely to get married. He was 
an odd, but a very good man. ‘The 
cottage over the hill, facing the river, 
belongs to him, and he has left an old 
man in charge of it: he gave Domi- 
nick the wine trader, six hundred ze- 
chines for it, (about 250]. English cur- 
rency,) and has resided there about 
fourteen months, though not constantly ; 
for he sails in his felucca very often to 
the different islands.” 

This account excited our curiosity 
very much, and we lost no time in has- 
tening to the house where our country- 
man had resided. We were kindly 
received by an old man, who conducted 


all simply decorated : plain greeu-stained 
walls, marble tables on either side, a 
large myrtle in the centre, and a small 
fountain beneath, which could be made 
to play through the branches by moving 
a spring fixed in the side of a smail 
bronze Venus in a leaning posture: a 
large couch or sofa completed the furni- 
ture. In the hall stood half a dozen 
English cane chairs, and an empty 
book-case : there were no mirrors, nor 
a single painting. The bed-chamber 
had merely a large mattress spread on 
the floor, with two stuffed cotton quilts 
and a pillow—-the common bed througli- 
out Greece. In the sitting-room we 
observed a marble recess, formerly, the 
old man told us, filled with books and 
papers, which were then in a large sea- 
man’s chest in the closet : it was open, 
but we did not think ourselves justified 
in examining the contents., On the 
tablet of the recess lay Voltaire’s, Shak- 
speare’s, Boileau’s, and Rousseau’s 
works complete: Volney’s Ruins of 
Ewpires ; Zimmerman, in the German 
language ; Klopstock’s Messiah ; Kot- 
zebue’s novels ; Schiller’s play of the 
Robbers ; Milton’s Paradise Lost, an 
ltalian edition, printed at Parma in 
1810 ; several small pamphlets from 
the Greek press at Constantinople, much 
torn, but no English book of any de- 
scription. Most of these books were 
filled with marginal notes, written with 
a pencil, in Italian and Latin, The 
Messiah was literally scribbled all over, 
and marked with slips of paper, on 
which also were remarks. 

The old man said: * The lord had 
been reading these books the evening 
before he sailed, and forgot to place 
them with the others; but,” said he, 
“there they must lie until his return: 
for he is so particular, that were I to 
move one thing without orders,he would 
frown upon me for a week together ; 


us over the mansion. It consisted of 
four apartments on the ground floor— 
an entrance hall, a drawing-room, a 
sittisg parlour, and a bed-room, with a 


i 
he is otherways very good. I once did | 
him a service ; and I have the produce | 
of this farm for the trouble of taking | 
care of it, except twenty zechines which 
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J pay to an aged Armenian who re- 
sides in a small cottage in the wood, 
and whom the lord brought here from 
Adrianople ; I don’t know for what 
reason.” 

The appearance of the house exter- 
nally was pleasing. _'The portico in 
front was fifty paces long and fourteen 
broad, and the fluted marble pillars with 
black plinths and. fret-work cornices, 
(as itis now customary in Grecian ar- 
chitecture,) were considerably bigher 
‘han the roof, ‘The roof, surrounded 
bya light stone balustrade, was covered 
by a fine Turkey carpet, beneath an 
swoilg of strong coarse linen. Most 
of the house-tops are thus furnished, as 
upon them the Greeks pass their even- 
ings in smoking, drinking light wines, 
such as “lachryma christi,” eating fruit, 
and enjoying the evening breeze. 

On the left hand, as we entered the 
house, a small streamlet glided away, 
erapes, Oranges, and limes were cluster- 
ed together on its borders, and under 
the shade of two large myrtle bushes, 
a marble seat with an ornamental wood- 
en back was placed, on which, we were 
old, the lord passed many of his even- 
ings and nights tll twelve o'clock, read- 
lng, writing, and talking to himself, “ I 
suppose,” said the old man, “ praying, 
tor he was very devout, and always at- 
tended our church twice a week, besides 
Sundays,” 

The view from this seat was what 
may be termed ‘a bird’s eye view.” A 
line of rich vineyards led the eye to 
Mount Calela, covered with olive and 
myrtle-trees in bloom, and on the sum- 
mit of which an ancient Greek temple 
appeared in majestic decay. A small 
stream issuing {rom the ruins descended 
in broken cascades, until it was lost in 
the woods near the mountain’s base. 
The sea smooth as glass, and an hori- 
zon unshadowed by a single cloud, ter- 
Mluates the view in front: and a little 
On the left, through a vista of lofty ches- 
hut and palm-trees, several sinall islands 
Were distinctly observed, studding the 
light bine wave with spots of emerald 
green. TI seldom enjoyed a view more 
than I did this ; but our enquiries 
Were fruitless as to the name of the per- 
son who had resided in this romantic 
Solitude : none kuew his name but 


Dominick, his banker, who had gone 
to Candia. “ The Armenian,” said 
our conductor, * could tell, but I am 
sure he will not.”——-“ And cannot you 
tell, old friend 2?” said 1.—* If I can,” 
said he, ** I dare not.” We had not 
time to visit tbe Armenian, but on our 
return to the town we learnt several. 
particulars of the isolated lord. He.bad 
portioned eight young girls. when he 
was last upon the island, and evea 
danced with them atthe nuptial feast. 
He gave a cow to one man, horses te 
others, and cotton and silk to the girls 
who live by weaving these articles. He 
also bought a new boat fora fisherman 
who bad lost his own in a gale, and he 
often gave Greek Testaments to they 
poor children. In short, he appeared 
to us, from all we collected, to have 
been a very eccentric and benevolent 
character. One circumstance we learnt, 
which our old friend at the cottage 
thought proper not to disclose. He had 
a most beautiful daughter, with whom 
the lord was often seen walking on the 
sea-shore, and he had brought her a 
piano forte, and taught ber himself the 
use of it. 

Such was the information with which 
we departed from the peaceful isle of 
Mitylene ; our imaginations all on the 


rack,guessing who this ramblerin Greece ° 


could be. He had money it was evi- 


dent ; he had philanthropy of disposi- 


tion, and ali those eccentricities which 
mark peculiar genius, Arrived at Pa- 
lermo, all our doubts were dispelled. 
Falling in company with Mr. Foster, 
the architect, a pupil of Wyatt's, who 
had been travelling in Egypt and 
Greece, “ The individual,” said he, 
‘“‘about whom you are so anxious, 
is Lord Byron ; I met him in my tra- 
vels on the island of Tenedos, and I 
also visited him at Mitylene.”"-—We 
had never then heard of his lordship’s 
fame, as we had been some years from 
home : but “ Chiide Harold” being put 
into our hands, we recognized the re- 
cluse of Calcla ia every page. Deeply 
did we regret not having been more cu- 
rious in our researches at the cottage, 
but we consoled ourselves with the idea 
of returning to Mitylene on some fu- 
ture day: but to me that day will 
never return. I make this statement, 
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believing it not quite uninteresting, and 
in justice to his lordship’s good name, 
which has been grossly slandered. He 
has been described as of an unfeeling 
disposition, averse to associating with 
human nature, or contributing in any 
way to soothe its sorrows or add to its 
pleasures. ‘The fact is directly the re- 
verse, as may be plainly gathered from 
these little anecdotes, All the finer 
feelings of the heart, so elegantly de- 
picted in his lordship’s poems, seem to 
have their seat in his bosom. ‘Tender- 
ness, sympathy, and charity appear to 
guide all his actions ; and his courting 
the repose of solitude is an additional 
reason for marking him as a being on 
whose heart Religion hath set her seal, 
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and over whose head Benevolence hath 
thrown her mantle. No man can read 
the preceding pleasing “ traits” without 
feeling proud of him as a countryman, 
With respect to his loves or pleasures, 
I do not assume a right to give an 
opinion. Reports are ever to be receiv- 
ed with caution, particularly when di- 
rected against a man’s moral integrity ; 
and he who dares justify himself before 
that awful tribunal where we all must 
appear, alone may censure the errors of 
a fellow-mortal. Lord Byron’s charac- 
ter is worthy of his genius. To do 
good in secret, and shun the world’s 
applause, is the surest testimony of a 
virtuous heart, and self-approving con- 
science. Joun M. Mitrorp. 








WOMAN.* 


From the Literary 


MONG the friends of Mrs. Eger- 
ton is a Mis. Barbara Maude, 
whose society iseagerly courted, although 
she is not possessed of any of the bril- 
liant attainments which are generally 
supposed to be necessary to those who 
would excel in conversation. The cause 
is thus explained :— 

“It was the manner not the matter 
ef Mrs. Barbara’s discourses that pos- 
sessed the charm to please—the invet- 
erate, incurable habit of looking always 
on the most cheerful side of events, on 
the most amiable points of character— 
this was the whole secret of the maiden’s 
winning eloquence. Talk of the 
weather, she never failed to remember 
the past sunshine rather than the past 
gloom—to anticipate calms and not 
storms ; a passing shower or pending 
tempest was certain to make her remark 
that fine weather always followed foul ; 
and that tomorrow’s serenity and beau- 
ty might overpay the roughness and 
cloudiness of to-day. Two days after 
the twenty-first of December she began 
her dissertation on the charm of length- 
ening days, and with the first snow- 
drop commenced her anticipations of the 
approaching spring. -She welcomed a 
boisterous gale, because it would cer- 
tainly dissipate all unwholesome air ; 
and she hore the summer-heat with 


* Sce Ath. vol. 4, page 267. 
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more than patience,—with delight, be- 
cause it would deliciously flavour the 
fruit and ripen the corn, 

“Were the frailties of her acquuin- 
tances the theme of conversation, she 
was sure on the instant to recollect their 
merits, and as sure to make the latter 
outweigh the former. Was she told 
of the ill-natured observations passed 
on her own defects, she immediately set 
some remembered kindness against the 
satire, or acknowledged its justice; in 
either case escaping the sensations of 
anger and vexation. 

“ This propensity to blunt the thorns 
that strew the path of life, and to extract 
the sweets from all its flowers, accom- 

anied her every hour, and in every act. 
if she took a short walk into the village 
or across the heath, she encountered 
more agreeable events, and bebeld more 
pleasing objects, than Smellfungus 
would have discovered in a voyage 
round the world. Half an hour's chat 
with her after one of these little ex- 
cursions was as enlivening as a fairy 
tale ; she had met with so much good- 
ness—she had experienced so much 
kindness—she had witnessed so much 
beauty and so much novelty ! flowers 
bloomed fair and breathed sweet 1n ua- 


precedented perfection ; the verdure of 


fields and trees was never before 50 
lovely—the lambs sported on purpose 
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to please her, and the birds warbled 
with unwonted melod y—one neighbour 
had been so courteous to her, another 
so attentive ! she had been cheered with 
the view of a happy and united family, 
or informed by the conversation of some 
intelligent individual—she had learned 
resignation from the patient, or modera- 
tion from the prosperous ; even if some 
mischance attended the expedition, she 
was $0 absorbed in delightful gratitude 
that the evil was no greater, or the 
succour so unexpected, that she had no 
time to waste in Jamentations on the 
irrevocable disaster.” 


The visit ef Egerton to a distant 
friend gives an epportunity to the 
author, of which she has most ably 
availed herself, to exhibit the unhappi- 
ness of an ill-regulated family. We 
subjoin a very small portion of this 
admirable description :— 

“The dinner was scarcely removed, 
scarcely was the luxurious dessert, served 
in superb eut-glass, placed on the table, 
when three fine children rushed into the 
room. Without looking at parent or 
friend they sprang towards the table, 
and their eager eyes wandered over 
every delicacy. 

‘Ifyou touch any thing, I shall cer- 

tainty turn you out of the room that mo- 
ment,’ said Mrs. Courtney, in a tone 
of gentle authority. 
_ “The little ones shewed their sense of 
ier firmness by each immediately seiz- 
ig on its favourite cake or fruit. The 
syrup of sweetmeats ran through the 
tingers of a rosy girl, devouring a pre- 
served peach; one boy was nearly 
thoaked by cramming a rich macatoon 
‘ato his mouth, and the other stood on 
'ptoe to grasp the centre pineapple. 

“The lady again exerted her judi- 
“lous authority. * My sweet Augustus, 
70 not bite that pine, it will hurt your 
mouth,’ 

“ Bat sweet Augustus has been so 
often told, both by mother and nurse, 
that he would be hurt, cut, burnt, and 
Polsoned, by things that upon trial 
neither hurt, cut, burnt, nor poisoned 
im, that without hesitation he bit the 


Pte, wounded his lip, and roared most 
Manfully, 
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“ Mrs. Courtney, with great sweet- 
ness, pacified the weeping boy, and 
with amiable “ maternal tenderness” 
gave each darling all it asked for, pret- 
tily remarking that for her part she 
always preferred “gentle measures.” 
She was still smiling in all the gentle- 
ness of “ maternal tenderness,” when 
her little girl, stooping at the command 
of her mother to pick up a fallen gloye, 
struck mamma’s nose witb her head. 

* Now, whether the blow acted, as 
the collision of some other bodies, by 
eliciting fire, we know not; butin a 
moment the mild beam of mater- 
nal fondness was displaced by the 
fiery glance of anger—a smart box on 
the ear of the unintentional offender 
was given by the delicate hand so lately 
patting the cheek in playful caress; and 
as all hope of pacification was now at 
an end, the lady retired with her roaring 
trio—one screaming from the blow re- 
ceived, and the others from the blows 
expected; as they seemed to have a 
notion that when mamma once began 
boxing, she generally let the joke go 
round—-in short, that they would be 
beaten because mamma was angry, net 
because tliey deserved to be beaten.” 


The absurdity which prompts people 
of all ranks to emulate their superiors, is 
warmly reprobated. Itis very judi- 
cious!y ohserved :— 

“ We hear it perpetually remarked, 
that nothing can be pleasanter than 
sociable parties free from ceremony and 
undue expense. Then why not give 
sociable parties free from ceremony and 
undue expense? “ Because nobody 
does.” A notable reason, truly; and 
one that will continue to act for ever if 
somebody does not commence another 
system. Why not be that somebody, 
and begin a new era in the annals of 
friendly communication ? Give dinners 
without superfluities, and suppers 
without profusion—attempt not elegan- 
cies beyond your rank, nor luxuries 
beyond your fortune—admire and par- 
ticipate in the splendour of your opulent 
associates, but content yourself with the 
simplicity appropriate to your humbler 
fate: you will at least escape envy, 
unless of your modesty and good sease 
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(not that we often hear of this direction 
of that passion.) 

* Do your fear by such measures to 
lose your pretensions to taste and opu- 
lence? We fancy it would not be the 
first time that we shall incur the risk 
of being censured for blunt honesty, 
when we say, that in our opinion such 
pretensions are as effectually annulled 
by clumsy imitation of arrangements 
beyond our means, as by a total re- 
signation of them. The only difference 
that we can perceive between those who 
give humble little entertainments, and 
those who give awkward grand galas, is, 
that the first are respected, and the last 
ridiculed. Our readers can choose for 
themselves to which class they think 
proper to belong.” 

As a specimen of the reasoning 
powers of the author, we cannot refrain 
from extracting the following passage, 
which evinces great originality of think- 
ing, and considerable command of 
language :— 

“It has long been a question with us, 
whether the superiority of virtue is more 
conspicuous i# sharing the sorrows of 
‘the house of mourning,’ or in joining 
the gaiety of * the house of feasting.’ 

“* We are very ready to concede that 
‘thereis a sadness that amendeth the 
heart,” and that io a moral and religious 
point of view ‘sorrow,’ so far as it re- 
lates to the amelioration of character 
and temper, ‘is better than laughter ;’ 
for sorrow humbles and softens, whilst 
iaughter induces presumption and in- 
sensibility. But we doubt whether the 
human heart displays greater virtue in 
selecting scenes of misery, than in 
sharing seasons of felicity—in other 
words, which is the nobler effort of 
sympathy, to participate in the adversity 
or in the prosperity of our neighbour. 

“The superintending mercy that 
formed the soul of man, fitted it to relish 
most keenly those emotions that should 
most powerfully conduce to the general 
welfare. Hence, the sentiment of pity, 
that leads one human being tosmpathize 
in the sorrows of another, is a feeling so 
soothing and agreeable as to attract him 
to the performance of this pleasurable 
duty, and amply to repay bim for all 
the exertion it demands. When the 
Sreast commiserates another's woe, 
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there is little, if any, bitterness mingled 
with our com passion ; and what little . 
may exist 1s quickly supplanted by the 
coasoling conviction that we are amelio- 
rating the afflictions we deplore. Even 
the consciousness of a superiority of 
fate may cause a sense of exultation in 
some minds, and of thankfulness jp 
others (each according to its peculiar 
temperament) to assist in opposing the 
inroads of grief, and to sustain the 
spirit amid scenes of foreign distress, 
Here we see we are actually constituted 
to feel a degree of satisfaction in sympa- 
thizing with the sorrows of our neizh- 
bour, and that the act increases our self- 
love and self-consequence, whilst it 
gratifies our benevolence. Is there 
any heroism, therefore—any eminence 
of virtue, in fulfilling so pleasurable, so 
repaying a duty? 

“ When we go to the house of feast- 
ing, and rejoice with the fortunate, the 
favoured, a very diflerent train of emo- 
tion is awakened : we are ushered into 
scenes of prosperity-——we have to con- 
gratulate those as above us who were 
perhaps once below us, or once upon a 
level with us, or who, by a felicitous 
coincidence of circumstances, have 
always been above us, rising from ex 
altation to exaltation. If self-love 1: 
the strongest principle of the human 
soul (as, we believe, is universally ad- 
mitted) is that most powerful sentiment 
wounded or soothed by the view of 
another’s extraordinary success? Are 
we humbled or elevated by the u0- 
avoidable contrast of our less splendid 
fortunes ? Is it pleasant, by gratulations. 
to add triumphs to the triumphant! Is 
it agreeable even tacitly to acknow ledxe 
inferiority of desert or good fortune: 
Is not the self-love implanted in ts, 
directly opposing to every superiority 0! 
fate or merit in another? and 1s no! 
vanity pained by the story of another s 
goodness or greatness ? Hence, weseeti 
formed not to have pleasure in rejoicing 
with those that rejoice ; the most potent 
emotions of our souls (self-love and 
vanity) are pained by it, and, ol all our 
duties, perhaps it is the one that is the 
least repaid in exertion. Is there not 
great heroism, therefore—is there 00! 
preeminent virtue, in fulfilling so hum- 
ble, so unreguiting a duty ? 
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« There is little fear that the heaven- 
implanted emotion of compassion will 
be checked by this disquisition. Highly 
de we venerate the gentle sympathy 
‘that weeps with those that weep,’ but 
yet more warmly do we estimate the 
generosity ‘that rejoices with those 


that rejoice.’ ” 





We could with pleasure transcribe 
much more of this interesting produc- 
tion, but we mustcheck our inclination ; 
having already overstepped the bounds 
which we usually prescribe to ourselves 
on such subjects. We are persuaded, 
however, that the extracts we have given 
will induce our readers to concur with 
us in the favourable opinion that we set 
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out with expressing. Were we disposed 
to be hypercritical, we would say that 
the style of the work, although gene- 
rally playful and ironical, is sometimes, 
we fear, satirical. We are quite aware 
that this satire is directed against crea- 
tures of the imagination ; but is there 
not some danger that there may be 
found readers who will apply to their 
friends in real life, the tone that is here 
assumed towards Miss Patty Muddleton, 
or Lady Wronghead? Were it not that 
example is always more powerful than 
precept, there could be no ground for 
any apprehension of this nature, for the 
mild treatment of error is invariably and 
ably inculcated in every page of the 
work. 





— 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF ROB ROY M‘GREGOR. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 


INTERESTING NOTICES AND ANECDOTES OF 
ROB ROY M‘GREGOR, NEVER BEFORE PUB- 


LISHED. 


A LITTLE upwards of a year ago, 
and this once formidable freeboot- 
er was no more talked of on this side 
the Tweed, than if he had never ex- 
isted.— People had ceased to raise any 
enquiry respecting what he did, or what 
he was. His name was dying away in 
the remembrance of his own country- 
men,and even in the land of his nativi- 
ty, and in those very districts which had 
been the scenes of his depredations, the 
mention of his exploits and his darings 
was seldom introduced, except on oc- 
easions when the village group assem- 
bled over a cheerful fire, to beguile with 
tales and legends, the tediousness of a 
Winter’s night. 

The author of Waverley, however, 
has imparted, such a degree of interest 
to this man’s history and character— 
has thrown over him all the liveliness 
and witchery of his colouring, and has 
placed him to our view in attitudes so 
siriking, and so original, as both to 
Create and to justify all that avidity with 
which we peruse every circumstance that 
's commmnicated respecting him. 

Rob Roy was born towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. His father 

2P Arnexeum. Vol. 4. 


was M‘Gregor of Glengyle, in Argyle- 
shire, and his mother was of the ancient 
and respectable family of Glenlyon in 
the county of Perth, He had a small 
property which had been in the posses- 
sion of his family for several generations, 
and he lived cn it for a course of years, 
sustaining the character of a lenient 
proprietor, and a peaceable man. But 
in consequence of a failure in a cattle- 
dealing speculation which he entered 
into at the request, and with the part- 
nership of the Duke of Montrose, a 


misunderstanding took place, which © 


proved to the latter a source of much 
trouble and annoyance; and to the 
former, the origin of all his misfortunes, 
as well as of all his fame. 

The cause of the quarrel was simp! 
this. As the Duke had entered as 
partner in the concern alluded to, and 
as he should have been entitled to his 
share of the profits had the scheme 
proved successful, M*Gregor thought it 
but fair that he should also bear his 
proportion of the damage. According- 
ly after having made an accurate de- 
duction from theDuke’s capital, (10,000 
merks) he retarned him the remainder, 
giving bim, at the same time, a state- 
ment of his reasons for not refunding 
the whole. Montrose, so far from ac- 
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knowledging the fairness of this measure, 
‘insisted on having back the entire sum 
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ships and inflictions which common 
minds would have sunk under with 


‘he had advanced, interest and principal. dismay. He was deprived of his patri- 


Rob Roy had neither the ability nor 
‘the inclination to comply with this un- 
just request. In offering the money to 
Montrose, he thought that he had done 
‘every thing that honesty and fair dealing 
‘required ; and as it had been refused, 
‘he believed himself to be perfectly jus- 
tifiable in applying it to his own pur- 
poses, and accordingly the money was 
expended on a vain, but adventurous 
project, in the year 1715. The Duke, 
‘on being apprized of this laid an adju- 
dication on M‘Gregor’s lands, and ina 
short time, left the unfortunate man and 
his family without the shelter of a house 
or of a home. 

This proceeding, cruel and arbitrary 
as it was, never drew a murmur from 
the strong mind of M‘Gregor. He 
knew that entreaty was fruitless, and he 
was supertor to the unmanliness of com- 
plaint. Indignant at his wrongs, and 
stung with the thought of impending 
misery, he calmly buckled on his ar- 
mour, and swore the fellest enmity to 
Montrose, 

The fierceness with which he kept 
up this spirit in all its hostility and 
deadliness, the wrathful firmness with 
which he adhered to his purposes of re- 
venge, and the success with which he 
but too often accomplished them, are 
known to all who are conversant with 
the modern history of the Highlands. 

His opponent was a man of great 
power and influence in the state, and 
he availed himself of this advantage in 
retaliating on Rob Roy ; for an armed 
force had often been employed on the 
side of Montrose, and often to little 

urpose. The followers of the free- 

ooter, on the other hand, were few, 
but they were select, and unalterably 
attached to their leader, and to his in- 
terests. Few as they were, so great 
was the terror they had struck into the 
lowland districts in their vicinity, that 
the Duke of Montrose could seldom or 
never muster a sufficient number who 
had courage and confidence to meet 
them. 
_ In the course of this predatory war- 
fare,M‘Gregor encountered many hard- 





mony. He was driven from the fand 
of his ancestors—sad fate for any High- 
lander. His impoverished family was 
compelled to seek shelter and subsist- 
ence in another country, and himself 
was proclaimed an outlaw and a rebel, 

The narrow risks he ran ia this mis- 
erable state, together with his * hair- 
breadth ’scapes by flood and field,” are 
truly surprising : while his cleverness 
of contrivance, and that ready presence 
of miad which he displayed under the 
pressure of unexpected emergencies, al- 
most exceed belief. He has often been 
known, with a slight disguise, and with 
a price on his head, to mingle with his 
enemies, and converse with them, and 
to act as a guide to those very parties 
who had been sent out in search of 
him. On these occasions he invariably 
led them to an ambush, or facilitated his 
own escape, 

To the author and origin of his mis- 
fortunes, all the fire of M‘Gregor’s ha- 
tred and wrath had been directed as to 
afocus. His incursons were directed 
exclusively agaiust the lands of his ene- 
my.* Whole granaries were emptied, 





* Graham, of Killearn, factor to the Duke of 
Montrose, had been collecting his rents in a small 
public house or inn, on the borders of Monteith. 
This gentleman had imbibed all his master's hostili- 
ty to the Highland free-booter : and after the busi- 
ness of the day was over, and money collected tos 
great amount, he loudly declared that the ponderous 
money-bag should be the property of him who would 
bring Rob Ruy into his presence. M‘Gregor, who 
on occasions of moment and interest to hinvelf, 
might almost be said to be omnipresent, was near 
enough to overhear this friendly declaration, and 
with his wonted caution and celerity, he ordered his 
Gillies to take their station, two by two, around the 
house, as a precaution against any unexpected arri- 
val, and to prevent an escape, if any should be at- 
tempted. He then boldly entered the apartment 
where the factor was seated in the midst of @ 
group of tenants, who had just emptied their purses 
into his. “ Well, Killearn,” said the fearless freee 
booter, “ here I am; the Rob Roy M‘Gregor, the 
greatest enemy your master has on this side of hell. 
Now EI claim the proffered blood-money ; produce 
the bag.” ‘The factor, who at first stared at M‘Gre- 
gor with as much amazement as if he had secn & 
spectre from the grave, was quite astounded at th's 
demand, and the more so as it came from a perso? 
whom he knew it was fruitless to refuse or to resists 
Aecordingly he began, as well as a fa'tering voice 
would allow, to work on the feelings of bis unwel, 
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and whole fields were cleared of their 


cattle“ at one fell swoop.” and for 


these depredations M r never 
sought the covert of night. His was 
never the dark insidious purpose, nor 
the cowardly onset. He advanced like 
one who came not to seize his prey, 
but to claim his right; for he made his 
appearance in the face of day, and in 
defiance of numbers : and he appeared 
to proceed on the conviction that all 
the property of his adversary was but a 
sorry equivalent to the wreck of his own 
family and fortunes, and to the loss. of 
his character as a peaceable and respect- 
ed citizen, 

A stickler to the original meaning of 
words might be apt to question how 
far the name of rebel and outlaw was 
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M‘Gregor., He: never refused. to pro- 
cure redress for the poor man’s. wrongs, 
and his purse and claymore were ready 
at any time to rescue an ill-used peasant, 
from the power of a hard and, over- 
bearing proprietor, , ‘sande 
Such was the noted Chieftain, Rob 
Roy M‘Gregor., His bravery has been, 
a theme to the historian, the novelist, 
and the poet. That he caused for a, 
time much disorder ip bis country,,can- 
not be denied ; but till the commence-, 
ment of the feud with Montrose, no, 
man could have led a. life more orderly 
or more honourable. He was unchap- 
geable in his friendships. In his resent- 
ments he was fierce to an extreme ; yet 
it was not the fierceness of a in 
but of an injured persecuted hero, We 


applicable to M‘Gregor ; for he respect- justly condemn him for the greatness of 


ed and observed all civil regulations so 
long as he felt and enjoyed their bene- 
fit, and he never supposed himself at 
liberty to avenge his own wrongs, till 
the laws of bis country procured him 
neither justice nor protection. 

But with all these characters of re- 
venge, fury, and fearlessness, this man 
possessed the very milk of humanity 
and kindness, The helpless and the 
oppressed ever found a friend in 


his revenge, but we forget the variety 

and the extent of his wrongs. Now-a-. 

days we are apt to dwell on the gloomy 

and repulsory feature of bis character; 

and yet even at this more refined stage, 
of society, there are not wanting those 

who admire that giant spirit of. his., 
which so many disasters could not 

crush, and which so many enemies 

could never conquer. 
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USE OF THE PRETERNATURAL IN FICTION, 


From Blackwoed's Edinburgh Magazine, Sept. 1818, 


SOME REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE PRE- 
TERNATURAL IN WORKS OF FICTION. 


OME have thought that, in modern 
works of fiction, there should be no 
gratuitous introduction of the preternat- 
ural, and that superstitious tales are only 
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come visitor. No whimpering for me,”* interrupt- 
ed he, striking the table with his fist, “ down with 
the bag.” The demand was immediately complied 
with, and the unfortunate factor was compelled on 
the spot to acknowledge to the tenants the receipt of 
the rents. “One word more,” said M‘Gregor, 
and our business is settled for this time.” Swear by 
your eternal soul that you will neither raise an 
alarm, nor divulge one circumstance that has passed 
at this interview before the expiration of two hours.” 
= Now,” added he, after the ceremony was over, 

Ihave done with you, valiant factor. If you at- 
tempt to break your oath, remember you have a soul 
te save, and remember, too, that M*Gregor has a 
dirk, which has seen the light of day through a 
“outer man than Killearn ” 

Hereupon Rob Roy and his Gillies withdrew, and 
were in @ much shorter time than had been preseri- 

» & perfect safety among their fastnesses. 


to be tolerated when they form a part 
of some picture of past ages, during” 
which jail things wits universally be-- 
lieved. But even in the most ealighten- 
ed ages, so desirous is the human mind 
of an outlet by which to escape from the 
narrow circle of visible things into the 
unknown and unlimited world, that 
surely poets should be permitted to 
feign all wonders which cannot be prov- 
ed to be impossible and which are not 
contradictory to the spirit of our relig- 
ion. 
To this class belong the re-appear- 
ance of the dead, and the struggle of evil: 
beings for an ascendancy over humad 
nature. ‘The eastern talismanic theory. 
of sorcery supposed that superhuman 
powers were acquired by discovering. 
and taking the advantage of the oécult. 
laws of nature to compel the service of. 
spirits ; but the notion of a voluntary 
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assistance lent by wicked angels to 
wicked men is much more sublime, 


On the Use of the Preternutural in. Works*of Fiction. 
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known and invisible, but are created 
by the passions of the heart sfrivin 


and agrees better with the spirit of to embody their own objects. The 


modern thought. ‘The oneis a child- 
ish idea founded on the mechanical 
Operation of causes which have never 
been proved to exist ; but the other has 
amoral interest, being conformable to 
our knowledge of character and pas- 
sion. 

That there exists in this country that 
strength of imagination which delights 
in the feeling of superstitious horror, is 
proved by the practice of our ancient 
dramatists ; and of all those authors 
who wrote in the original English spirit 
down to the end of the lastcentury,when, 
partly from the revival of old ballads, 
and partly from the importation of Ger- 
man books, there sprung up an immense 
number of romances and fictions, the 
interest of which was founded almost 
entirely upon apparitions and the mys- 
teries of haunted castles, or prophecies, 
dreams, and presentiments. 

Every sort of machinery of this kind 
was put in requisition : till, by the un- 
skilfulness of the artists, and the unspar- 
ing manner in which their resources 
were employed, the superstitious branch 
of romance writing fell gradually into 
disrepute ; and probably among the im- 
mense number of novels published, there 
are now six that represent modern man- 
ners, for one that resorts to the old ma- 
chinery of spectres and mysteries. ‘The 
greatest poets of the present time, how- 
ever have not disdained to continue the 
use of it ; and indeed some of Scott’s 
works excite the feelings of supersti- 
tious fear and traditional awe in a de- 
gree that never has been surpassed. 
Wordsworth’s fictions in this line have 
exquisite beauty, and may be said to 
represent the spontaneous and creative 
superstition of the human mind, when 
acted upon by impressive circum- 
stances. ‘The poems of the Thorn, 
Lucy Gray, and Hartleap Well, are 
instances of this. The poem of the 
Danish Boy is a beautiful superfluity 
of fancy, but is too entirely poetical 
to please common readers. Lord By- 
ron’s strength lies in a different direc- 
tion; and the spectres which appear 
in his poetry are not the product of 
imagination working upon what is un- 


world of spirits is not an object of in- 
terest to him for its own sake, and 
when he resorts to it, he does so only 
for the images of what he loved or 
hated on earth. Coleridge has _per- 
haps the finest superstitious vein of 
any person alive. ‘Ihe poem of Chris- 
tabel is the best model extant of the 
language fit to be employed for such 
subjects. It was the greatest attempt, 
before Walter Scott’s poems, to turn 
the language of our ancient ballads to 
account in a modern composition, and 
is perhaps more successful in that re- 
spect than the Lay of the Last Min-: 
strel itself. Todeed Christabel may 
be considered as atest by which to 
try men’s feeling of superstition, and 
whoever‘does not perceive the beauty 
ofit, may rest assured that the world 
of spectres is shut against him, and 
that he will never see “ any thing worse 
than himself.” 

T’o make the marvellous a means of 
producing the ludicrous; that is to 
say, to arrive at new and diverting situ- 
ations, by feigning a suspension of 
the laws of nature, has not been much 
attempted in English literature, and 
is perhaps rather a cheap species of wit, 
since it supposes more fancy than 
knowledge or penetration. At the 
same time it has its attractions; for 
it gives the mind a pleasing respite 
from the inexorable tyranny of facts, 
and flatters us for a time with the ap- 
pearance of vivid and immoveable na- 
ture relaxing from its severity, and 
ceasing to present the usual barriers 
to our wishes. The tale of Vathek, 
in which these things are well exem- 
plified, has never been very popular 
in this country. It would appear that 
such painted air-bubbles are too child- 
ish for our taste, and that the marvel- 
lous is only relished here when linked 
to the higher and more serious feel- 
ings. Macbeth is deeply and upiver- 
sally understood ; but there 1s reason 
to suspect that the Midsummer Nights 
Dream is more talked of than read, 
and talked of chiefly by persons who 
wish to lay claim to an uncommos 
share of fancy. 
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The ancients had their fauns, satyrs, 
and nymphs, with which they peopled 
the More sequestered retreats of na- 
ture: and whose casual intercourse 
with mortals supplied a thousand 
beautiful fables. ‘The fairies and mer- 
maids of modern times cannot be com- 
pared with them. To be sure, some 
very pretty stories are told of mer- 
maids drawing nigh to solitary shores, 
onder the guidance of tender impul- 
ses, and making their sentiments known 
to the favoured mortal in the form of a 
song; but surely their long. fish-tails 
are insuffgrable, whatever may be 
thought of them by the young High- 
landers in the Isiand of Skye, or the 
shepherds of the Orkneys. The whole 
conception of a mermaid is displeasing, 
and savours of the coarse taste of 
Northern mythology. On the other 
hand, nothing can be more beautiful 
tian the ancient conception of wood 
nymphs, whose tenderness was by no 
means so obtrusive as that of the 
northern mermaids; so that persons 
taking a walk in a forest were frequently 
shunned by them, and left to find their 
way home again without ever having a 
second sight of them. The fairy tribe 
of later times is a fiction without in- 
terest, and seems hardly capable of 
answering any purpose as a species of 
poetical machinery. 

it is evident that gay and lively fic- 


tions, founded on ar superstitions, 
admit of much greater variety than 
serious and terrible ones. The objects 
by which superstitious terror is excited, 
being always obscure and indefinire, 
present but a limited range to the poet, 
and should be sparingly used, in order 
to avoid monotony, and prevent the 
disgust which is always sure to be felt, 
when they are no longer regarded with 
astonishment. (Observation and re- 
flection can be fed for ever by the in- 
finite variety of particulars and their 
relations; and the sentiment of love 
possesses the divine privilege of dwell- 
ing upon its objects. with increasing 
delight; but fear and wonder are 
transitory movements of the mind, and 
depend for the most part on the suspen- 
sion of curiosity. 

Upon the whole, romance writers 
ought to look jealously after their pri- 
vileges, and prevent the use of appari- 
tions from incurring prescription in 
these latter days of the scoffers, who 
think it no great matter to take the 
bread out of the mouths of an hundred 
industrious persons in Grab Street, 
for the sake of shewing themselves 
above vulgar prejudices. Surely .r6- 
mance writers are far more numerous 
than philosophers, and might be well 
able to mob any pratingson of Epi- 
curus who attempted to undermine the 
credit of their machinery. 





—_——— 





CORNUCOPIA. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November, 1818, 


WELSH FAIRIES, 
[TS Wales, asin other pastoral districts, 
the Fairy Tales are not yet erased 
from the traditional tablet; and age 
neglects not to inform youth, that if, on 
retiring to rest, the hearth is made clean, 


for its extinction in replenished pails, 

and a motive to perseverance in the 

promised boon. , 
REFORM IN NEWGATE. 

The effect wrought by the advice and 

admonitions of the Ladies’ Committee, 


the fluor swept, and the pails left full of in reforming the female inmates of our 


water, the fairies will come at midnight, 
continue their revels till day break, sing 
the well known strain of Torriad y 
Dy'dd_ or the Dawn, leave a piece of 
money on the hob, and disappear. The 
Suggestions of intellect, and the precau- 
tions of prudence are easily discernible 
under this fiction: a safety from fire in 
the neatness of the hearth, a provision 


great City prison, is most strongly shown 
by the following occurrence. 

“It was a practice of immemorial 
usage, for convicts, on the night prece- 
ding their departure for Botany Bay, to 
pull down and to break every thing 
breakable within their part of the prison, 
and to go off shouting with the most 
hardened effrontery. When the period 
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approached for a late clearance, every 
one connected with the prison dreaded 
this nightof disturbance and devastation. 

“ To the surprise of the oldest turn- 
key, no noise was heard, not a window 
was intentionally broken. They took 
an affectionate leave of their compan- 
ions, and expressed the utmost gratitude 
to their benefactors; the next day they 
entered their conveyances without any 
tumult, and their departure, in the tears 
that were shed, and the mournful deco- 
rum that was observed, resembled a 
funeral, procession : and so orderly was 
their behaviour, that it was deemed un- 
necessary to. send more than half the 
usual escort.” 


THE ECCENTRIC MR, PATTEN. 


The mention which has been made 
of that very extraordinary character, 
the Rev. Mr. Patten, may probably 
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next visitation, the Archbishop sternly 
asked Mr, P. whether the report was 
true? ‘To which Patten replied, «| 
shall answer your Grace’s question by 
another—Are you fool enough to take 
notice of it, ifit be true?” 

When Dr. Secker was enthroned, or 
soon after, he gave a charge to his 
clergy, and, among other articles,found 
great fault with the scanty allowance 
often paid to curates. Mr. Patten, who 
was there (though not summoned, as 
his usual boldness at these meetings 
occasioned an order for him to be left 
out of the list,) arose from bis seat, 
and bowing to the Archbishop, said, 
with a low voice, “I thank your 
Grace.” After the charge was over, 
this tronblesome subaltern, bustling 
through the crowd, came up to the 
metropolitan, who, seeing that he could 
not avoid him, began with the usual 





have risen some curiosity concerning question, “ You are, Sir, | apprehend, 
him ; and the reader may hot dislike curate of Whitstable?”—*1 am so,” 
to hear a few genuine particulars of returned Mr. Patten, “and have re- 
his life and conversation, Hehad been ceived the paltry sum of thirty pounds 
chaplain to a manof war, and had con- per annum from your Grace’s prede- 
tracted a kind of marine roughness from cessors for doing the duty of a living 
his voyages ; he was of an athletic make, which brings in full three hundred.” 
and had a considerable share of wit and —** Don’t enlarge, Mr. Patten,” said 
humour, not restrained by any strict the Archbishop.—* No, but I hope 
ideas of professional propriety. He was your Grace will,” rejoiaed the Curate. 
during many years curateof Whitstable, It chanced that a substantial farmer 
ata very small stipend, and used every in Whitstable, who had frequently pro- 
Sunday to travel in a butcher's cart mised hisson to take him in asa partner 
todo duty at another church, Whit- in his farm, or to leave it him at his 
stable lying close to the seain very death, died, without performing either 
aguish ; so that had he been dismissed, of his promises. His widow, a second 
it would have been very difficult forthe wife, took possession of the premises, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to whom the without regarding the representations 
living belonged, to have provided of the son, who in vain pleaded his 
another curate at the same low rate; Pat- pretensions to the partnership at least. 
ten well knew this,and presuming upon Not long after, the widow came to 
it, was a great plague to every new pri- Patten with a deplorable tale of a 
mate. He kept a mistress publicly, ghost which haunted her house, out- 
and had that esteem for punch, that houses, &c, dragging chains and ral- 
when his sermons were too long, some tling fetters. The curate, who though 
one shewing him a lemon might at no believer in spirits, was yet sensible 
any time cause him to bring his dis- that at any rate the affair must turo 
course to an abrupt conclusion, that he to his pecuniary advantage, put on his 
might be at liberty to adjourn to the gravest air, and told the woman, “ that 
public-house. what she asked was no trivial matter ; 

When Dr, Wake was Archbishop, that besides a considerable stock of 
some tale bearer informed his Grace courage, the enterprize demanded deep 
that Mr. Patten had given a marriage- learning, as the whole form of exorcism 
certificate, which he had signed by the ought to be spoken in Latin ; that in- 
title of Bishop of Whitstable. At the deed he was fully master of these requ!- 





sites, but that he could not give himself 
the trouble of exerting them under the 
gun of one guinea.” “To this demand 
the woman consented after some demur, 
and the best parlour was fitted up for 
the curate’s reception, according to his 
directions, with a large fire, two can- 
dies, and a bowl of punch. He then 
took his post, and waited for the appa- 
rition, who unluckily, not knowing the 
sort of man he had to deal with, and 
thinking to terrify him, as he had done 
by others, begaw his perambulations, as 
nsual, around the premises: but no 
sooner did the priest hear the chain and 
the groans, than he sallied forth, and 
without delay seized the poor ghost by 
the collar, belabouring him at the same 
time severely with an oaken sapling. 
The young farmer finding himself by 
no means a match for his opponent, 
fell on his knees, and owned the whole 
contrivance, conjuring the exorcist, at 
the same time, not to expose him, nor 
to reveal the secret to his mother-in- 
law, who would be glad of the opportu- 
nity to turn him out of the house with 
some degree of pretence. His entreaties 
were heard, and he was dismissed, on a 
solemn promise not to disturb the house 
again: on this condition, hopes were 
given to him of a comfortable settle- 
ment with his step-mother. 

Early in the morn she came down, 
anxious to know what had passed the 
preceding night; when she wasinformed 
by the priest, that he had had a terrible 
conflict with the deceased, who was one 
of the most fierce obstinate spirits he 
had ever met with, That, at length,he 
had laid him, at the expense of much 
Latin, Poor wicked soul,” continu- 
ed he, “ I forgive him, altho’ great part 
of his disquiet is owing to thir'y shillings 
of which he defrauded me, but which he 
desired, nay commanded, you to pay. 
On this condition only, and on your 
allowing his son a share in the farm, has 
he agreed to trouble your louse no 
‘nore, but to retire to his old quarters, 
the Red Sea.” 

To this the woman assented—she 
paid the money, took her son-ii-iaw 
‘ato the farming business, and the par- 
son had the coinfort of having done a 
good action, and at the same time 
picked up a little money by it. 
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He was once at the house of a broth- 


er clergyman, who having shewn him a 


very numerous collection of books in 
variqus languages, Patten asked him 
whether he understood them all? The 
answer being affirmative, he rejoined, 
“ Surely, surely, brother, you must 
have had your head broken witha brick 
from the ‘lower of Babe!.” 

In bis illness, being ia extreme.dis- 
tress, Archbishop Secker sent him ten | 
guineas by the Archdeacon, ‘The dying 
humourist thanked him sincerely, an 
in the style of James the First, “* Tell 
the Primate,” said he, ‘* that now [own 
him to be a man of God, for I have 
seen his aagels.”—Eu. Mag, Oct.1818. 


ANECDOTE, 

Mr. Pye was a learned man, and 
much was expected from him when he 
was made poet laureat. Little, how- 
ever, beyond pretiiness, has ever been 
received. His first ode was oo the 
King’s birth, and it was full of allusions 
to the “ vocal groves,” and “ feathered 
choir.” George Stevens read it, and 
immediately exclaimed— 

And when the Pye was open’d, 

‘The * birds began to sing !’ 

And waso’t that a dainty dish 

Teo set beivre the King. 
GAELIC PORTRY, 

The scene of the following fragment 
is laid ina distant part of the West 
Highlands. The Laird of Glenfiorich 
lay at the point of desth; and his 
daughter, Ellen, the Lady of Lord 
Campbell Reoch (or the Red) was has- 
tening to attend him. 

The port or landing place nearest to 
the castle of Glenfiorich seems, at that 
time, to have heen Allandhu ; although, 
at the present day, the only tokens that 
it was once the residence of man, are te 
be seen in the ivy-clad wails of a few 
roofless tenements, and the stunted re- 
mains of what might once have beea 
tall and stately trees. The writer of 
this heard it sung, in Gaelic, to a slow 
and solemn air, by an interesting girl of 
that country; and having been moved 
by the pathos, alike of the music and 
the poetry, wrote it dowa that she 
might translate it at ber leisure. It lo- 
ses much of its native beauty and sweet- 
pess in the translation; and probably, 
the only style in which it could be rea- 
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dered, with even a distant chance of from starving! A little before his ex. 


success, is that of the ancient Scotch 
metrical ballad, which itis here atteinpt- 
ed to imitate. 

* Ellen Bhoyochyd (or the beautiful). 


** Row weel, my boatie, row weel, 
Row weel, my merry men a’, 


For there’s dool and there’s wae in Glenfiorich’s 
bowers, 


And there’s grief in my father’s ha’. 


“ And the skiff it danced licht on the merry nee 
waves, 
And it flew over the water sae blue, 


And the wind it biue licht, and the moon it shone 
bright—— 
But the boatie near reach’d Allandhu. 


“ Ohon, for fair Ellen, Ohon ! 

@hon ! for the pride of Strathcoe— 

In the deep, deep sea, in the salt, salt bree, 
herd Reoch, thy Ellen lies low.” 


HEROISM IN A QUAKER. 

In the late American war, a New 
York trader was chased by a small 
French privateer, and having four guns 
with plenty of small arms, it was agreed 
to stand a brush with the enemy, rather 
than be taken prisoners. Among several 
other passengers, was an athletic qua- 
ker, who, though he withstood every 
solicitation to lend a hand, as being con- 
trary to his religious tenets, kept walk- 
ing backwards and forwards on the 
deck, without any apparent fear ; the 
enemy all the time pouring in their shot. 
At length the vessels having approached 
close to each other, a disposition to 
board was manifested by the French, 
which was very soon put into execution; 
and the quaker being on the look out, 
the first nan that jumped on board, he 
unexpectedly sprang towards him, and 
grappling him forcibly by the col- 
lar, coolly said, ‘* Friend, thou hast no 
business here,” at the same time hoist- 
ing him over the ship’s side. 


SCOTCH HONOUR AND ATTACHMENT. 

A person of the name of Mac Jan, 
alias Kennedy, after the defeat of the 
Pretender, at Culloden, watched over 
him with inviolable fidelity for several 
weeks, and even robbed at the risk of 
his own life for his support, at the very 
time that he and his family were in a 
state of starvation, and when he could 
gain 30,000]. by betraying his guest. 
This poor man was afterwards executed 
at Inverness, for stealing a cow, in a 
very severe season, to keep his family 


ecution, he took off his bonnet, and 
thanked God, “ that he had never be- 
trayed a trust, never injured the poor, 
and never refused a share of what he 
had to the stranger and needy !” Jt is 
said that George the First was much 
affected when he heard the fate of Mac 
Jan ; and, with a princely sentiment, 
declared that if he had known the cir- 
cumstance in proper time. he would 
have put him in a situation, in which he 
would not have been tempted to steal a 
cow for his subsistence. ‘The Cheva- 
lier had ordered him some money, but 
poor Mac Jan never received it. 


QUAINT CONCEIT. 

The following quaint conceit of one 
of our old writers, on Queen Elizabeth 
and Sir Francis Drake, is perhaps not 
generally known :-— 

O nature ! to old England stil! 

Continue these mistakes; 
Still give us for our Aings such Queens, 
And for our Duw such Drakes. 


THE DEVIL AND THE LAWYERS. 

The following anecdote, may, in 
some measure account for the generally 
received opinion, that there is a certain 
intimacy between the inhabitants of the 
INNS OF coURT and his saTANic 
MAJESTY. 

Saint Evona, a lawyer of Brittany, 
went to Kome to entreat the Pope to 
give the lawyers a patron. ‘The Pope 
replied that he knew of no Saint not 
already disposed of, to some other pro- 
fession. His Holiness proposed, how- 
ever, to Saint Evona, that he should go 
round the church of San Giovanni di 
Laterano, blindfold, and after saying @ 
certain number of Ave Marias, the first 
Saint he laid hold of, should be his 
patron. This the good old lawyer un- 
dertook, and at the end of his Ave 
Marias, stopped at the altar of St. Mi- 
chael, where be laid hold, not of the 
Saint, but, unfortunately, the DEVIL 
under the Saint’s feet, crying out— 
“ This is our Saint, let him be our 
patron !” 


WHOLESOME DOCTRINE. 

The celebrated Dr, Darwin was s0 
impressed with the conviction of the 
necessity of good air, that being very 
popular in the town of Derby, ouce 08 
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a market day, he mounted a tub, and 
thus addressed the listening crowd : 
« Ye men of Derby, fellow-citizens, at- 
tend tome! I know you to be inge- 
pious and industriouss mechanics. By 
your exertions you procure for your- 
selves and families the necessaries of 
life; but if you lose your health, that 
power of being of use to them must 
cease. ‘I'his truth all of you know ; 
but I fear some of you do not under- 
stand how health is to be maintained in 
vigour—this then depends upon your 
breathing an uncontaminated air ; for 
the purity of the air becomes destroyed 
where many are collected together ; the 
efluvia from the body also corrupts it. 


Wholesome Doctrine—the Chevalier and his Dog. 313 


Keep open, then, your workshops, and, 
as soon as you rise, open all the win- 
dows of your bed-rooms. Never sleep 
in a room without a chimney in it, nor 
block that up. Inattention to this ad- 
vice, be assured, will bring diseases on 
yourselves, and engender among you 
typhus fever, which is only another 
name for putrid fever, which will carry 
off your wives and children. Let me 
again repeat my serious advice: open 
your windows to let in fresh air, at least 
once in the day.—Remember what I 
say: I speak now without a fee, and 
can have no other interest but your 


good, in this my advice.” 








ORIGIN OF SIGNS OF INNS, &c. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 


THE CHEVALIER AND HIS DOG, 
“When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by waves, and long by tempests tost, 
Arriv’d at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone, 
To all his friends, and ev’n his queen unknown, 
Chang'd as he was with age, and toils and cares, 
Furrow’'d his rev’rend face, and white his hairs, 
In hisown palace doom’d to ask his bread, 
Scorned by those slaves his former bounty fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestfe crew, 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master knew! 
Unfed, unhoused, neglected, on the elay 
Like an old servant now cashier’d he lay ; 
Touch’d with resentment of ungrateful man, 
And longing to beWold his antient lord again. 
Him when he saw, he tose, and crawl’d to meet, 
¢ Twas all he could) and fawn’d, and kiss’d his feet. 
Seiz'd with dumb joy—then falling by his side, 
Own'd his returning lord, look’d up—and died.” 
\I . : 
ip crossing the mountain of St. Go- 
thard, the Chevalier Gaspard de 
Brandenburg and his servant were 
Suried by an avalanche. His dog hav- 
ing escaped, kept running backwards 
aid forwards, incessantly howling, from 
the spot where he had lost his master to 
the convent, which fortunately was not 
far distant. Astonished at his frequent 
Visits, the monks on the following 
morning obeyed his interceding indi- 
Calions, and accompanied him to the 
‘pot, where, by his scratching the 
show with his utmost strength, they 
conjectured the cause, and extricated 
7 Chevalier and his servant after 36 
pn confinement beneath the snow, 
rea which they could distinctly 
ear the howling of the dog and the 
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conversation of their deliverers. The 
Chevalier died in 1728, and was buried 
in the church of St. Oswald at Zug, 
where, by his special appointment, he 
is represented on a monument with his 
faithful dog lying at his feet. 

Mr. Bowdler, in his “ Letters” writ- 
ten in 1814, speaking of the Monks 
of St. Bernard, says, “If a great 
avalanche happen, they go to the place, 
even at the hazard of their own lives, 
to see whether any travellers have been 
overwhelmed and buried in the snow. 
In these dangerous expeditions they 
are accompanied by their faithful dogs, 
a remarkable breed from Sardinia, 
somewhat resembling the Newfound- 
land, but larger, and with the scent as 
perfect as the besthound. Ifa human 
body be buried in the snow, the dog is 
sure to make it known; and the monks 
who go out provided with every thing 
necessary, dig out the body, convey it 
to the convent, and, if possible, restore 
suspended animation. — [f life is quite 
extinct, the corpse is laid in e little 
building near the convent, where E 
saw a great number dried by extreme 
cold, and slowly changing to their 
parent earth. No year passes without 
many lives being saved by these hos- 
pitable fathers, and scarce any withe 
out some addition to the numbers in 
the chapel.” 

The dogs of Holland are employed 
in drawing little carts with merchans 
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dize, fish, and vegetables. Pratt, in 
his “Gleanings,” gives an interesting 
account of them, and says that there is 
not an idle dog of any size to be seen 
in the Seven Provinces. 
THE DOG AND DUCK. THE DOG AND 
PARTRIDGES. | 

The former of these signs once deco- 
rated a house of considerable celebrity 
in St. George’s Fields; and gave its 
name to a medicinal spring, which was 
once considered of great efficacy, though 
how entirely disused: the latter, gen- 
erally representing on its sign-board a 
sportsman with a gun or net, is some- 
times denominated “ The Setting Dog.” 

Lincolnshire is the county most 
abounding in ducks and aquatic fowl; 
but, from the recent extensive inclo- 
sures of the fens, their numbers have 
been very much diminished. Pennant 
informs us that from only 10 decoys 
in the neighbourhood of Waynfleet 
upwards of 31,200 head of wild-fowl 
were sent in one season to the metro- 
polis, to which may be added a con- 
siderable number sold in the vicinity. 

The. water-dog and water-spaniel, 
which are used in duck-hunting (and 
the latter also in the decoys,) are both 
remarkably sagacious, and wonder- 
fully expert in finding and recovering 
the wounded birds, The instances are 
very numerous in which these water- 
dogs have been ordered by their mas- 
ters to “ go back and search,” and have 
again returned with a handkerchief, 
stick, or glove, out of hedges or hol- 
low trees, where they have been pri- 
vately deposited, and have even dis- 
covered pieces of money purposely 
concealed under stones. 

Of the dogs used in pursuit of par- 
tridges,; the Spanish pointer, from 
which the English pointer was pro- 
duced by a cross with the hound, was 
introduced into this kingdom about 
two centuries ago, and is remarkable 
for the extreme fineness of its scent 
and patience at its point, but is now 
rarely seen, being greatly excelled in 
activity and strength by its British 
descendant. 


Here, where the yellow wheat away is drawn, 
And the thick stubble clothes the russet lawn, 
Begin the sport.—Eager and unconfin’d, 
As when stern Golus unchains the wind, 
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The active pointer, from his thong unbound, 
Impatient dashes o’er the dewy ground ; 
With glowing eye and undulating tail, 
Ranges the field, and snuffs the tainted gale ; 
Yet ’midst his ardor still his master fears, 
And the restraining whistle careful hears, 

See how exact they try the stubble o’er, 

Quarter the field, and every turn explore : 
Now sudden wheel, and now attentive seize 
The known advantage of the opposing breeze. 
At once they stop !—yon careful dog descries 
Where close and near the lurking covey lies. 
His caution mark, lest ev’n a breath betray 
Th’ impending danger to his timid prey ; 

In various attitudes around him stand 
Silent and motionless the attending band. 

So, when the son of Danae and of Jove, 
Crown’d by gay conquest and successful love, 
Saw Phineus and his frantic rout invade 
The festive rites by Hymen sacred made ; 

To the rude Bacchanals his arm outspread 

The horrid image of Medusa’s head : 

Soon as the locks their snaky curls disclose, 

A marble stiffness seiz’d his threat’ning foes ; 

Fixed were the eyes that mark’d the javelin thrown, 

And each stern warrior reared his lance in stone. 

From Shooting, by an 

anonymous Writer. 


Surely there are not many poets 
who would be ashamed to have these 
lines imputed to them. 

It is said that Robert Dudley, the 
powerful Duke of Northumberland, 
was the first person that broke a set- 
ting dog to the net. 

A brace of Setters in the year 1801 
were sold by R. B, Thorohill, Esq. as 
he informs us in his “Shooting Di- 
rectory,” to Captain Bagot, for 200 
guineas. 


When Autumn smiles, all beauteous in decay, 

And paints each chequer’d grove with various hues: 
My Setter ranges in the new-shorn fields, 

His nose in air erect ; from ridge to ridge 

Panting he bounds, his quarter’d ground divides 

In equal intervals, nor careless leaves | 
One inch untried : at length the tainted gales 

His nostrils wide inhale ; quick joy elates | 
His beating heart, which, aw’d by discipline 
Severe, he dares not own, but cautious creeps, 
Low-cowring step by step; at last attains 

His proper distance ; there he stops at once, 

And points with his instinctive nose upon 

The trembling prey. On wings of wind apborne, 
The floating net unfolded flies ; then drops ; 


And the poor fluttering captives rise in vain. 
Somerville. 
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Nor less the Spaniel, skilful to betray, 

Rewards the fowler with the feather’d prey. 

Soon as the labouring horse, with swelling veins, 
Has safely hous’d the farmer's doubtful gains, 
Tosweet repast th’ unwary partridge flies, 

With joy amid thesecatter’d harvest lies ; 
Wand’ring in pienty, danger he forgets, 

Nor dreads the siav’ry of entangling nets, 

The subtle dog scours with sagacious nose 

Along the field, and snuffs each breeze that blows: 
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Against the wind he takes his prudent way, 
While the strong gale directs him to the prey, 
Now the warm scent assures the covey near ; 

He treads with caution, and he points with fear ; 
Then (lest some sentry-fow! the fraud desery, 
And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 

Close to the ground in expectation lies, 

Till in the snare the fluttering covey rise.—Gay. 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds, 


Before his lord the ready Spaniel bounds : 

Panting with hepe he tries the furrow'd grounds ; 

But when the tainted gales the game betray, 

Cuuched elose he lies, and meditates the prey, 

Secure they trust, the unfaithful field beset, 

Till hovering o’er em sweeps the swelling net, 
Pope. 

The Springer, or Springing Spaniel, 
will be more fully noticed under the 
sien of “The Pheasant,” for which 
aud Woodcock-shooting they are now 
chielly employed. 

The antients considered a young and 
fat dog as excellent food, especially if it 
had been castrated. Hippocrates places 
itinthe same class with mutton and pork ; 
aod in another place, says, that the flesh 
of a grown dog is wholesome and 
strengthening, but that of puppies relax- 
ing. Inthe Society Islands dogs are 
fattened with vegetables, which the na- 
tives cram down their throats when they 
willnot voluntarily eat. They grow 
exceedingly fat ; and, when killed, the 
blood is preserved in cocoa-nut shells, 
and baked for the table. 


THE CHEQUERS. 

It has been frequently stated that the 
chequers which are painted on the doors 
and window-shutters of public-houses 
Were once the arms of an Bari of Arun- 
del, in whose department it rested to 
grant licences to sell spirituous liquors. 

The accuraey of this assertion may 
be doubted for various reasons, most of 
which being the result of dull antiqua- 
nan research would require more space 
to unfold than can be allowed in our 
coluinns,—But a much more satisfacto- 
ry account of this sign has been given 
by the Honourable Daines Barrington, 
in his disquisition on the game of chess, 
published in the Archelogia. 

I'he Barons of the Exchequer have 
alwayssat with a chequered cloth spread 
over the table that is placed before them, 
and the antient use of it was to settle 
dhe accounts passed by this Court, the 
computations being made in an age 
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when the simplest rules of arithmetic 
were known only to few—upon the 
squares. ‘The chequers of ale-houses, 
most likely, were also used for caleu- 
lating the reckonings ; and this hypoth- 
esis is strengthened, if not confirmed, 
by a remarkable fact—that the same 
sign was used at Pompeii, as appears 
by the engravings in the 4th vol, of the 
Archa'ogia,— Pan, 


THE DOLPHIN. 

This fish, when sporting on the sur- 
face of the water, sometimes deceives’ 
the eye, and appears crooked. Hence 
on ancient coins and marbies he is of- 
ten thus pourtrayed ; and from these 
representations our sign-painters have 
adopted the distorted figure we co 
monly see displayed. ! 

The dolphin is soon suffocated by. 
being forcibly kept under water, ands 
sometimes taken up dead by fishermen 
out of their nets ; but he 1s extremely 
tenacious of his life out of the water,’ 
and has been known to live three days: 
on dry ground. His frequent change 
of colour before death is noticed by 
Lord Byron in his beautiful description 
of an Italian evening in the 4th Canto 
of * Childe Harold.” 





a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o‘er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the Dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till——tis gone—and all is grey. 

The dolphin was consecrated by the' 
ancients to the gods, and called the sa- 
cred fish. The story of Arion, the 
Lesbian musician, is related by Ovid, 
Fasti, lib. 2. it was formerly consider~ 
ed a great delicacy in this kingdom, 

Dauphin is a title given to the eldest 
son of the kings of France, on account 
of the province of Dawphiné, which in 
1343 was bestowed on this condition 
to Philip de Valois, by Humbert Dau- 
phio of the Viennois, The appellation, 
according to Chorier, was first assumed 
by the son of Guy the Fat, Prince of 
the Viennois, about the year 1120, pro- 
bably from bearing a dolphin as the 
crest on his helmet at a tournament in 
which he distinguished himself. 

The following epigram on the death 
of the young Dauphin was written by 
the Bishop of Lisieux : 
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Delphinum juvenem tapuit Mors invida, square ? 
Virtutes numerans, credidit esse senem. 

Translated by “ S. R.” in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1807 : 

Death snatch‘d ourDauphin—need the cause be told ? 
Counting his virtues, he believ‘d him old. 

Moser, in his “ Vestiges Revived,” 
mentions the Dolphin, or rather the 
Dauphine inn, from the fleur de lys, 
cognizances, and dolphins, with which 
it had been adorned. It stood on the 
Eastern side of Bishopsgate street With- 
out, near the end of Houndsditch, and 





was stated by tradition to have been 
the inn or civic residence of one of the 
Dauphins of France. If it were, it must 
have been of the Dauphin Louis, who 
came into England in 1216 to wrest 
the sceptre from John. 

The appellation of dolphins is given 
in literary history to the 19 commenta- 
tors on the Classics, employed by Louis 
XIV. of France, for the benefit of the 
Prince, under the direction of M. de 
Montausier his governor, Bossuet and 
Huet his preceptors. 
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ME Aust’s machine for freeing the 


shaft horse of aluden cart when 
Fallen will from its cheapness and simplici- 
ty,contribute to obviate the seriousincon- 
veniences of those frequent and distress- 
ing accidents which daily occur in the 
crowded streets of the metropolis. It 
consists of the simple addition to the 
common props of the cart of an iron 
bar and hook about half their length, 
attached to the top of each prop, and a 
bent iron prong at the bottom to prevent 
their slipping: the props are strength- 
ened with an iron ferrule at each end. 
When a horse falls, the props are taken 
from their usual fastenings, with the 
hooks attached to the shaft ends; the 
forehorse chains are then hooked in at 
the top of the props, and, as they stick 
in the ground when he pulls, he raises 
them perpendicular, and they pull the 
shaft up after them ; the horse’s power 
on the props increases as they become 
more upright, which is essential, as it 
gives the best help to the fallen horse 
when he isabout to rise. 

Mr. Callender’s method of seasoning 
mahogany, for which the Society re- 
warded him, is both simple and effica- 
cious. The following is his process :— 
Having provided a steam-tizht wooden 
box, capable of holding conveniently 
such pieces of mahogany as are fit for 
chairs, &c, he adapts to it a pipe from a 
boiler, by means of which he fills the 
box (after the mahogany has been put 
into it,) with steam, the temperature of 
which is about equal to that of boiling 
water. The time required for wood, an 
inch and a half thick, is about two 


hours: and pieces of this thickness are 
stated to become sufficiently dry to 
work after being placed in a warm room 
or work-shop for twenty-four hours.— 
By this treatment, the wood is some- 
thing improved in its general colour ; 
and those blemishes, which are techni- 
cally called green veins, are entirely re- 
moved, ‘The eggs or larvae, also, of 
any insect, which may be contained in 
the wood, will be destroyed by the 
heat of the steam.— Two very impor- 
tant advantages are said to result from 
Mr. Callender’s process, In the first 
place, a considerable part of the capital, 
which is vested in wood lying to season 
during many months, may be saved. 
And secondly, as none of the small 
wood, from two to six inches thick. is 
ever seasoned, according to the usual 
course of trade, chairs, ballustrades, 
and similar articles, which are usually 
made of such wood, must necessarily 
be very subject to warp, which incon- 
venience is prevented by adopting the 
expeditious mode of seasoning above 
described.— New Mon. Mag. 


Rubbing the skin with camphorated oil is 
the best protection against the attack of mus- 
quitoes in hot countries.---Abel’s China. 

Bark.---By numerous experiments recent: 
ly made, it is indubitably proved, that larch 
bark answers every purpose in tanning as 
oak bark. 

The bark of the willow tree burnt to ash- 
esand mixed with strong vinegar, forms a 
lixivium which effectually eradicates, by re- 
peated application, waris, corns, and other 
cutaneous excrescences.---New Mon. Mag. 
Nov. 1818. é ; 

An experimentto distil by steam is making 
at Roscrea, under the inspection of excise 
officers and several experienced distillers. 
Great expectations are entertained by ay 
concerned, as to the saving of time and fuel. 
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AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, AND THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE. 


From the New Monthly Magazine, November 1818. 


HISTORICAL PARTICULARS OF AIX-LA-CHA- 
PELLE; WITH ANECDOTES OF CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 

Larger relating to a city celebrated 

for the many great events of which 
ithas been the theatre—and now so 
particularly brought into public notice 
by the present Congress, cannot, it may 
be supposed, fail of gratifying the curi- 
osity this cirenmstance is calculated to 
excite. It is therefore hoped, that the 
following little account will not at the 
present time be considered as out of 
season, 

The antiquity to which Aix-la-Cha- 
pelie lays claim, is confirmed by its be- 
ing mentioned in the Commentaries of 
Cesar and the Annals of Tacitus. The 
Romans, when they were at war with 
the Germans, had fortresses raised, and 
colonies established there ; but when 
the virtues of its mineral waters and hot 
baths became fully known, it was in- 
vested withthe rightsand privileges ofa 
city, hy the name of Aquegranius, or 
the Waters of Granius, — Its present 
name is derived from the church, which 
was built and dedicated by Charle- 
magne, to the Virgin Mary. 

[tis well known that Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, which had been destroyed by the 
Huns in the reign of Attila, was repair- 
ed, beautified, and enlarged by that 
great Prince, who, charmed by the 
pieusantness of the surrounding country, 
made it the seat of Empire; and it is 
said that what was the Tiown-hall, form- 
ed at that period part of his palace. By 
a decree of the Golden Bull, it was ap- 
pointed to be the place of coronation 
for all the Sovereigns of the Empire ; 
and so much superstition was after- 
wards attached by those Sovereigns, in 
regard to the being consecrated in the 
church of Notre Dame at Aix, that if 
any of them were prevented from receiv- 
ing their crowns in that city, they en- 
deavoured by their liberality to the 
Town and Church, to avert the ill-for- 
tune which might arise from their being 


compelled to perform the ceremony 
elsewhere, 


The first who there received the Im- 
perial crown, and with it the heirship to 
all the dominions of the mighty Charle- 
magne, was his owly remaining son, 
Louis le Debonnaire. This young 
Prince’s coronation by Hildebert, Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, took place in the 
life-time, and in the presence of his fa- 
ther, who gave, during the ceremony, a 
striking proof of his despotic power, by 
telling his son, just as the Archbishop 
was going to circle bis head with the 
Imperial Diadem, to take it from the 
hands of that prelate, and place it there 
himself ! 

Thus he was, it may be said, a self- 
crowned Sovereign over the vast empire 
of his father ; the only bounds to which 
were, to the West, the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Ebro—to the South, the Med- 
iterranean—to the North, the German 
Ocean and the Eyder—and to the East, 
the Raab, and the Mountains of Bohe- 
mia. 

Among the many events considered 
in those days of comparative darkness, 
as miraculous, either through supersti- 
tious credulity, or ignorance of the nat- 
ural causes which gave to them that 
appearance, two of a curious nature are 
recorded as having occurred at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

When the time appointed for the 
consecration of the church of Notre 
Dame arrived, Charlemagne fixed his 
mind on having as many bishops to 
assist the Pope, Leo III. in the per- 
formance of the ceremony, as there 
were days in the year. This full num- 
ber the Emperor, with all his power, 
could not muster: two were still want- 
ing when all those who could be col- 
lected were assembled in the church, 
and his Holiness was preparing to be- 
gin the service. Ere he could do so, 
however, to the surprise and delight of 
every one, Mondolphus and Gondul- 
phus, two bishops who had for years 
slept quietly in their graves, at Maes- 
tricht, suddenly appeared among their 
brother prelates ; and after properly 
performing their part in the solemnities 
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of the day, they merely waited to re- 
ceive, at their conclusion, the benedic- 
tion of the Pope, which having done 
they again vanished from every human 
eye. 

To commemorate this miracle, there 
was a painting hung in the dome of the 
church at Maestriebt, which contained 
their ashes, representing an angel hold- 
ing a.scroll,on which were written these 
words :— 


Arise, Mondulphus and Gondulphus, and repair 
to the consecration of the church at Aix. 
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cred emblem, and with arms devoutly 
crossed upon the breast, solemnly pro- 
nouaced their oaths of fealty. 

On this the visionary cross, which 
still hang immoveably fixed over Notre 
Dame, from a brilliant white became 
red as blood ! which this religious 
Prince immediately construed into a 
divine call upon him to perform a cru- 
sade ; for when the miraculous ap- 
pearance,and equally miraculous change 
in its hue were reported to him, he ex- 
claimed, in a transport of holy zeal, « If 





God spares my life, I will pass over 
into the countries beyond the seas, 
where I will shed my blood for the re- 
mission of my sins, and for the honour 
and glory of my Redeemer Jesus 
It was during the inauguration of Christ.” 
Rhodolphe I. in the same church, that | History, however, makes no mention 
the second miracle awed and gratified_ of bis having performed his promise ; 
those who witnessed it. The ceremony on the contrary, it remarks that he never 
had scarcely commenced, when the even went into Italy to collect his reve- 
people were struck by the appearance nues. This Emperor, when caly 
of a large cross, of dazzling brightness, Count de Hapsbourg, gave an exem- 
self-supported in the air, just over the plary proof of Christian humility, which 
holy fabric. This was immediately it might have been imagined would 
construed into a heavenly sign that God have procured him the surname of “ Pi- 
was pleased to sanction the choice the ous.” It happened, while he was one 
electors had made of that Prince, thro’ day riding in the country, that he met a 
the advice of his confessor, Albert, Bi- priest, who was on foot, and bearing 
shop of Ratisbone, of the Order of St. the Holy Sacrament to some sick per- 
Dominic, and styled the “ Great,” from son. On discovering this circumstancee, 
his great learning and philosophy, he instantly descended from his horse, 
When the Electors were about to which he obliged the priest to mount, 
take the oath of allegiance to the Em- saying, “ Never could I endure to re- 
peror, the sceptre, which according to flect that while Rhodolphe rode, the 
ancient custom they were to touch sacred minister of God was carrying the 
while doing so, was not to be found, body of the Saviour of the werld on 
Of this incident Rodolphe, with great foot.” The priest, much affected by 
owest of mind, ingeniously availed this trait of piety and feeling, seems to 
imself, to render the ceremony more have been suddenly inspired with a 
impressively solemn. While seated in prophet’s powers ; since he then fore- 
the chair of Charlemagne, awaiting the told that he would become Emperor, 
return of those who were still in search and that his posterity would reach the 
of the sceptre, he suddenly took the cru- pinnacle of human greatness. 
cifix from the altar, and turning to the But to return to Aix-la-Chapelle.— 
Electors who surrounded him, he ex- Charlemagne was buried in the church 
claimed, with devout enthusiasm, “ Be- of Notre Dame, seated on a throne of 
hold this symbol of our redemption, white marble, which, instead of being 
and the redemption of the whole world polished, was entirely covered with 
from sin. This shall be my sceptre !” plates of solid gold : these last have 
As he uttered these words, he piously disappeared for many, many years. On 
kissed the cross, then extended it to- the throne, in modern times, it was the 
wards the Electors, who, penetrated custom for the Kings elect of the Ro- 
with reverential awe, bent over the sa- mans to receive their crown and the 


And on their tombs are these Latin 
verses :— 


Excitus hac area Mondolphus, Aquisque dicare 
Gondolphus Templo se reddit uterque Hierarcha. 
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homage of the Electors. When Otho 
JIL. (in 1001) convoked the Assembly 
of the States at Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
caused the tomb of Charlemagne to be 
opened, when he found, as mentioned 
above, the Emperor seated on the 
throne, and dressed in the robes and in- 
signia of royalty. Otho took from 
thence all of the habiliments which had 
escaped the effects of damp, and the 
ornaments with which the corpse was 
decorated ; these consisted of a gold 
cross, which was suspended from his 
neck, the crown, the sceptre, and the 
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scimetar of his great predecessor. These 
he probably took with him. on his return 
to Rome, 

A brief retrospective account of some 
of the Diplomatic Acts which were (at 
the Diets held at Aix) passed into laws, 
will perhaps prove a satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the particulars of a city which is 
now the seat of much interesting ob- 
servation to Europe. 

It is worthy of remark, that in one of 
the very first Diets (805), acts were 

ed which were revived again in the 
polished age of Louis X1Y. 


To be concluded in our next. 
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THE NATURALIST’S DIARY, 


JANUARY, 1819. 


From the London 


INTER now unfolds his awful 

train, ‘vapours, clouds and 
storms ;’ aod all nature appears but one 
dreary waste ; yet cold and gloomy as 
this season usually is, it’ offers to the 
grateful mind many an interesting sub- 
ject of contemplation. Among these, 
may be mentioned the effects of the 
hoar-frost, or of the dew or mist frozen. 
This adheres to every object on which 
it falls, and produces figures of incom- 
parable beauty and elegance, Every 
twig and blade of grass is beset hy it 
with innumerable glittering — pearly 
drops, or silver plumage. ‘These ap- 
pearances are still more striking, the 
farther we proceed to the north. 

But winter, in our temperate regions, 
exhibits very few phenomena, in com- 
parison with what is visible in the 
arctic circle. Thomson, therefore, has 
judiciously enriched his noble conclu- 
sion of the Seasons with all the circum- 
stances of picturesque beauty, or terrific 
grandeur, that could be borrowed trom 
scenes far remote from us. ‘I'he fam- 
ished troops of wolves pouring from 
the Alps; the mountains of snow roll- 
ing down the precipices of the same 
countries ; the dreary plains over which 
the Laplander urges his reindeer; the 
wonders of the icy sea ; and volcanoes 

aming through a waste of snow ; are 
objects selected, with the greatest pro- 
Priety, from all that nature presents 


Time’s Telescope. 


most singular and striking in the various 
domains of boreal cold and desolation ; 
where 

Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 

Sits absolute on his unshaken throne ; 

Piles up his stores amid the frozen waste, 

And bids the mountains he has built, stand fast; 

Beckons the legions of his storms away 

From happier scenes to make the land a prey; 

Prociaims the soil a conquest he has won, 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun. 


Cowper. 


Of the uses of snow something has 
been said in our former volume; we 
shall now speak more at large on this 
interesting subject. ‘* All those who 
inbabit parts of the earth exposed to 
snow, agree in considering it as one of 
the means employed by nature to give 
plants more strength, and make them 
expand with more vigour. Several are 
even persuaded that winters, producing 
no snow, presage a had harvest, anda 
feeble state of vegetation; and they 
ascribe its influence to the salts, which 
they say exist in congealed water. 
That, after a very severe and cold 
winter, plants should be stronger and 
more active in proportion as they may 
have been covered with snow, is proved 
by the experience of every one engaged 
in agriculture. ‘The cause is simple 
and natural. All plants are capable of 
supporting cold in a greater or less 
degree. ‘There are some which cannot 
be exposed to the temperature of meli+ 
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ing ice without perishing, while there a portion of oxygen, which has a power- 


are others in which the most intense 
cold makes no alteration. Each plant 


ful effect on the principle of germination, 
and determines the seeds, which would 


has certain limits as to its resistance of have otherwise perished, to grow, to 


cold, a certain temperature beyond 
which it cannot go, without the danger 
of being frozen and destroyed. The 
earth, as is now well known, has heat 
accumulated in its interior parts: this 
heat is perceived in all subterraneous 
places of sufficient depth to prevent the 
external heat or cold from entering. 
Saoow is a bad conductor of heat, cold 
penetrates it with difficulty ; and its 
‘temperature, when it melts, is zero. 
When the earth is covered to a consid- 
erable depth with snow, the cold of 
the atmosphere, in contact with it, tends 
te cool its mass ; the internal heat of the 
earth tends to warm it. ‘Throughout 
the mass of snow there is a strong contest 
between the heat and cold: a portion 
of the snow is melted and carried to 
zero, the medium temperature, wherein 
the plants are situated. 

‘The snow has the properties of 
keeping the plants it covers at the 
temperature of melting ice; of pre- 
serving them from the influence of a 
greater cold; of supplying them with 
continual moisture; of preventing a 
great number perishing, and still more 
from languishing; and, consequently, 
of imparting more strength and vigour 
to vegetation. It appears, then, that 
we may explain a part of the influence 
snow has upon vegetation, without 
having recourse to the salts or nitre 
which it is satd to contain, but which 
analysis and experiments have proved 
do not exist. It has also been de- 
monstrated by experiment, that snow is 
oxygenated with water; that, in the 
germination of seeds in particular, the 
presence and contact of oxygen are ab- 
solutely necessary for the plant to ex- 
pand ; and that, in proportion to the 
abundance of oxygen, the more rapidly 
the seeds will grow. 

* Most plants, permitted to attain their 
perfect maturity, shed on the earth a 
part of their seeds, which, thus abandon- 
ed and exposed to the action of cold, 
are covered and preserved by the snow. 
At the same time they find, in the 
water the snow produces by melting, 


expand, and to augment the number of 
plants that cover the surface of the earth. 

‘A very considerable number of the 
plants we have the art of appropriating 
for our nourishment and wants, are 
sown from the end of September to the 
end of December. Several of them 
germinate before the cold commences 
its influence upon them, and changes 
the principle of their life. ‘The snow 
which covers the rest, acting on their 
germs by oxygenation, compels them 
to reward the trouble of the farmer and 
gardener, and multiply the quantity of 
useful productions. 

‘ The influence of snow on vegetation 
cannot be better summed up, than by 
saying that, in the first place, it protects 
the plants and the seeds from the violence 
of the frost; in the second, furnishes 
them with a continual moisture ; and 
in the third, makes a greater number of 
seeds to germinate.’ 


No more our park-like fields display 
The beauties of their summer day ; 

No more the trees their foliage fling, — 
Redundant o’er the crystal spring ; 

No more, in rich Mosaic spread, 

The spotted cows!ip waves its head 

O’er violets sweet of deepest blue, 

And strawberry-cups half filled with dew ; 
Nor where the broom hangs o’er the rill, 
Up springs the golden daffodil. 

How different now the cherished scene ! 
Now the pale snow so pure, so sheen, 
Cold winding sheet of nature, throws 
Below, around, its sad repose ; 

Swollen, dark and stained, and half congealed, 
A sullen sound the waters yield ; 

The stately elms damp, mossy, brown, 
Rude skeletons of beauty, frown ; 

And clouds, by no bright sunbeam broke, 
Seem one dull canopy of smoke. 

If aught remain of loveliness, 

Of summer's charm in winter's dress, 
Tis in those lightsome shrubberies seen, 
Where the young fir’s undying green 
Peeps out the cumbering snow between ; 
‘lis in those laurels bright and bare, 
Shaking their stainless load in air; 

Tis in those shining hollies found, 

With coral berries studded round ; 

And those proud oaks, upon whose breast 
The saffron leaves still love to rest. 

And there is something too of brightness 
In that smooth plain’s unsullied whiteness, 
That tires the eye, yet soothes the soul 
With its unstained, unbroken whole. 
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The inclemency of the season now 
compels the numerous tribes of birds to 
uit their retreats in search of food. The 
redbreast (sylvia rubecula), the only 
bird that confides in man, begins to 
sing, Of the docility of the robin we 
have a pleasing instance given by Miss 
Chariotte Smith, ‘Two years ago,’ 
says she, ‘towards the close of the 
month of August, a robin frequented 
the drawing-room at B., and became 
in the course of the winter so tame, that 
as soon as the windows were open in 
the morning he used to come in, and 
seemed to consider it as his domicile, 
though be always roosted among the 
sirubs near the window. On being 
called, he readily made his appearance, 
and used to sit and sing at the back of 
a chair, or on the piano forte. He was 
a constant attendant at the breakfast 
table, and expected to be fed likea 
domestic animal; for when we went 
out for a few days, he resorted to the 
ollices, and followed the servants into 
the larder. My pretty robin, however, 
was a very Turk in disposition, and 
would suffer no brother near the throne; 
for be drove away, with every mark of 
resentment, any of hiscompatriots, who 
during the hard weather showed any 
inclination to share the advantages he 
had appropriated to himself ; of which 
indeed he seemed to feel all the value, 
for, as winter advanced, he became so 
familiar as to sit and sing on my daugh- 
ter’s shoulder, and appeared to have 
totally lost all the apprehensious of a 
wild bird. If he chose to go out, in- 
stead of beating himself against the 
window, he sat on the edge of theframe 
ull it was opened for him ; or taking an 
opportunity when the door was open, 
he flew through the green-house or 
through the passages, till he found bis 
Way out. He was a great favourite as 
Well in the kitchen, as iv the parlour : 
and it was with general regret, that 
early in the spring he was missed, and 
hever returned. Had he retired to 
build, as robins are said to do, in woods 
and copses, he would not have gone 
far from the house, around which there 
were so many thickets and shrubs, and 
where it is probable he was bred. It is 
therefore most likely, that, being so 
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tame and fearless, he was destroyed by 
a cat.’ 


From snowy plains, and icy sprays, 

From moonless nights, and sunless days, 

Welcome, poor bird! I’ll cherish thee ; 

I love thee, for thou trustest me, 

Thrice welcome, helpless, panting guest ! 

Fondiy I'll warm thee in my breast :— 

How quick thy little heart is beating ! 

Asif its brother flutterer greeting. 

Thou need’st not dread a captive’s doom ; 

No! freely flutter round my room ; 

Perch on my lute’s remaining string, 

And sweetly ofsweet summer sing. 

That note, that summer note, I know ; 

It wakes, at once, and soothes my woe;— | 

I see those woods, I see that stream, 

I see,—ah, still prolong the dream ! 

Still, with thy song, those scenes renew, 

Though through my tears they reach my view. 
Grahame, 


ee 


DESCRIPTION OF FOREST TREES. 


It must be gratifying to our readers to give a descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable Ferest Trees, asubject 
which cannot fail tobe acceptable, considering 
the limited knowledge usually possessed by young 
persons, and, indeed, by most people, of some of 
the nobiest ornaments of rural scemery. 


From Time's Telescope. 


Below me trees unnumbered rise, 

Beautiful in various dyes ; 

‘The gloomy pine ; the poplar, blue ; 

The yellow beech ; the sable yew; 

The slender fir that taper grows ; 

‘The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs. 
Dyer. 


Axper (betulaalnus. )—The common 
alder appears generally as. a shrub: it 
will, however, grow to a considerable 
tree forty feet in height. The leaves 
are of a dark green colour, and a round- 
ish figure, resembling those of the hazel. 
The bark is blackish ; in old trees, full 
of clefts; the wood red and brittle. The 
wood of the alder is vajuable for piles, 
pipes, pumps, sluices, and in general, for 
all works intended to be constantly un- 
der water. It issaid to have been used 
under the Riclto at Venice; and we 
are told that the morasses about Vienna 
were piled with it, in order to lay the 
fouadations for building upon; im 
Flanders and Holland it is raised in 
abundance for this purpose, _ i 

The alder-wood serves, also, many 
domestic and rural purposes, as for 
cart-wheels, spinning-wheels,  milk- 
vessels, bowls, spoons, trencbers, &e.&e. 
The roots and knots furnish a beautiful 
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veined wood for cabinets. ‘he Scotch 
Highlanders often make chairs of it, 
which are very handsome, and thecoiour 
of mahogany. The wood which has 
lain in bogs is black, like ebony. It is 
very generally planted for coppice-wood, 
to be cut down every ninth or tenth 
year for poles; and the branches make 
good charcoal, particularly used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. The 
bark is used by dyers, tanners, and 
leather-dressers; also, by fishermen 
for their nets. The Laplanders chew 
the bark. |The alder makes good 
hedges by the sides of streams and 
ditches. 

This common aquatic is seldom 
mentioned by the poets. ~- Virgil tells 
us (Georg. ii. 110,) that in “ boggy 
marshes alders spring.” He gives it the 
epithet of procera, ‘tall;’ and in Kel, 
x. 74, takes notice of its quick growth, 
in an uncommon comparison : 


Gallus, for whom my friendship hourly spreads 


Swift as green alders shoot when spring its influence 


sheds. 


The same poet represents the alder 
as the material of which the first boats, 


or rather canoes, were made. 


Asu (frazxinus excelsior.)—The ash 
tree delights ina rich light soil, and 
attains its greatest height at the age of 
fifty years. Although it also grows in 
wet and loose grounds, yet, when reared 
in these, its wood becomes less firm and 
durable, It prospers remarkably well 
on a white calcareous soil, and is also 
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frequently found in a thriving state near 


brooks and rivulets. The leaves of the 
ash appear late, and fall early; it ig 
therefore unfit to be planted for protec- 
tion or ornament, Its timber ranks 
nextin value to theoak. The wood 
possesses the uncommon property of 
being almost uniformly good, whether 
of young or old trees. It is hard, tough, 
and much used in making the different 
implements of husbandry, but particu- 
larly for hop-poles. Its ashes afford 
very good potash; and the bark is 
employed in tanning calf-skins. 

The light, graceful foliage of the ash 
adds much to the beauty of landscape. 
It is found most in the woods, and very 
often among the ruins of some castle or 
abbey—(in the nave of the chapel, 
perhaps,) and on loose slaty rocks. 
Within the sheltered centre of the aisle, 

Beneath the Ash whose growth romantic spreads 
Its foliage, trembling o’er the funeral! pile, 
And all around a deeper darkness sheds, 

In the church of Ross, constantly 
used for public worship, is an ash which 
has insinuated itself into a corner of 
the building: it still grows and flour- 
ishes, 

The seeds of the ash, borne along 
by the wind, are variously scattered, 
and thus account for our finding this 
tree in such peculiar situations, <A 
plantation of these trees, when proper!y 
managed, seldom fails to prove of great 
advantage to the owner, on account of 
the underwood, which is fit to be cut 
every eight or ten years. 





THE DRAMA. 


From the European Magazine, October, 1818. 


Surrey Taeatre, Sept. 5. 
PANTOMIME intended for the ex- 
hibition of some American scenery, eu- 

titled “* The Sea Serpent ! or, Harlequin Yan- 
kee ,” was performed for the first time to- 
night. Its story consists in the enchantment 
of a young female, who is betrothed to a na- 
tive chief, and who is guarded by an immense 
eassnake; tothe fury of which,after her lover's 
imprudent loss of the tal:sman,intended fur her 
deliverance, and her own refusal of a lover 

vided for her by ber enchanter, they are 

h devoted. Onondago has aiready been 
devoured, and Sguinacoosla is expecting the 
same fate, when tiie kind fairy of the talis- 
man appears, and after declaring that they 


shall wander until it is again recovered, 
changes her to Columbine, and restores her 
lover in the form of Harlequin. The usual 
pantomimic adventures then commence, 
wherein much mirth, beautiful scenery, and 
good mechanism are displayed ; till at length 
the magic tomahawk is regained, and the en- 
chanters who were disguised as the Lover, 
Pantaloon, and Clown, become the prey of 
theSea Snake. This pantomime, excited 
much well-merited applause. 
Covent GARDEN, Oct. 20. 

Proor Presumptive, or ‘he Abbey of San 
Marco.---We cousider it as proof presump- 
tive of bad taste to produce dramas of this 
mongrel sort, though the prescot is likely 
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enough to serve its turn for a nine-days gap- 

ing-stock, and then descend into that vault 

ns Be the stock pieces are not ay The 
rom 


fable had already been berrowed the 
Freoch by Mr. Dibdin, who christened it the 
“Invisible Witness, or in the 


Wood,”---In Paris it was considered as an 
attempt to elevate the Affair of Fualdes a lit- 
tle upon tragic stilts ; what it is in London 
our readers may judge from the plot, which 
we conscientiously copy from the daily pa- 
ers: 
. It commences with an act of atrocity, 
which a variety of circumstances seem to 
rove has been committed by those who are 
innocent. A murder is perpetrated near the 
Abbey of St.Marco. Just at this time, Ernes- 
tine seeks the ruins, to meet Vinancio, to 
whom she is secretly married. Her child 
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accompanies her, and she witnesses the act, 
and has the affliction to know her brother 
Alberto is the accomplice of the assassin, 
Romani, the murderer, finding she is in 
session of his secret, demands her in 
marriage, hoping to bind her to eternal 
silence. Her father consents, bat she anni- 
hilates the of Romani by avowing her 
marriage. He then threatens to put her child 
to death if she betrays him. Her ousband is 
suspected of the murder, and, during his ex- 
amination, Romani, aromas | to fondle ber 
child, aog 9 7 threatens his res 
to destroy it if she discloses what she knows, 
In the end, the child is snatched from him-—- 
the truth is discovered---Alberto dies of an- 
guish and remorse, and Romani is reserved for 
public justice. 





—=—_— 





VARIETIES. 


From the London Monthly Magazines, November, 1818. 


} R. West, the respectable Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, is 
engaged in completing some unfinished 
pictures in the Queen's Library at the 
palace in St. James's Park. 
THE HOLY CITY. 

A traveller recently returned from 
Syria, relates that the city of Jerusalem 
is now in the most deplorable state. Its 
population scarcely amounts to 12,000 
iahabitants, who mostly profess the 
Mahometan religion. The Turkish 
soldiers of the garrison are in possession 
of the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, and 
allow no one to enter who does not 
pay beforehand for his admission, 
Every stranger is obliged to give 18 
francs for every visit he pays to the sa- 
credtomb, The sight of Jerusalem in 
our days recals to mind the most terri- 
ble prophecies of Jeremiah. It is even 
deserted by the traveller, either through 
diminution of faith, or dread of the 
persecutions of the Mussulmen,. 

New method of ascertaining Charac- 
fers by the Hand Writing,—Nosce te 
(psum— Know yourself, says an ancient 
Philosopher; but our modera Philoso- 
phers have abandoned this task for the 
sake of knowiug other people. This, 
without contradiction, is the most 
difficult of all studies, and one which 
has from time immemorial formed a 
subject for the meditation of Physiolo- 
sists, Some have hoped to gain their 


of the cranium. 
systematizers, there is one deserving 


quainted ; 


object by observing the features, and 
others by examining the protuberances 
But among these 


particular notice. He declares that he 


can discover the temper and habits of 
any individual by a meresight of his 


hand-writing : relying on the authority 


of some accidental success, he requires 
only to see a note to be enabled. to 


pronounce an opinion on the character 
of the writer. | 
The father of our young Philosopher 
left him a considerable fortune; but, 
that he might devote himself entirely to 
his favourite study undisturbed by 
domestic cares, he determined to marry, 


and to consiga the management of his 


property to a man of business. He 


could find no difficulty in fixing his 
choice in either of these two delicate 
cases ; 
security against being deceived. He 
might have married mostadvantageously, 


for he possessed an infallible 


in point of fortune ; but, contrary to all 


expectation, he made choice ofa young 


lady with whom he was entirely unac- 
but he had seen a letter 
addressed by her to one of his friends. 
He admired the beauty ef the hands 
writing. The regularity and delicate 


turning of the letters bespoke gentleness 


and equality of temper, She was 


exactly the woman to whom he wished 


to be united. He had never seen her, 
but he asked her in marriage, and ob- 


of 
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tained her hand. | With regard to the 
Steward, his choice was determined by 
observing that his hand-writing was 
regular and well proportioned ; this 
man, said he, must possess order and 
method. He immediately resigned to 
him the entire control of his affairs, and 
thus freed from all earthly troubles he 
gave himself wholly up to study. 

But, alas! his happiness was not of 
long duration. At the conclusion of a 
year, harrassed by the pettish temper of 
his better half, he was obliged to ob- 
tain a separation from her. It was 
necessary to provide a suitable settle- 
ment for his wife, but he gave himself 
no concern on that point, leaving it to 
the probity of his methodical Steward. 
What was his astonishment on finding 
that his confidence had been abused, 
and that the honest Steward had 
borrowed money on his security, 
mortgaged the rents of his farms, and 
left him on the brink of ruin. One of 
his friends, whose hand-writing had 
never inspired him with any favourable 
opinion, on learning this two-fold mis- 
fortune, came to offer him all the service 
in his power. You sce, said the friend, 
that your system is not quite infallible, 
and that you have been deceived on 
two important points. Yes, replied 
our Philosopher, very coolly,—but the 
exceptions prove the rule. 

Butts, &c.—It was stated last week 
in the journals, that a person was, by an 
accident, killed on the spot, which had 
somuch affected his wife, who was a 
witness to the fatal catastrophe, that it 
was dowbtful whether she would sur- 
wive her husband!!! A Gentleman 
to whom this blunder was shewn, obser- 
ved that all the absurdly penned notices 
of deaths inthe newspapers arose from 

eople writing their own obituaries ! 

The following was pointed out in 
the Times of Monday as an example 
of these ridiculous compositions : 

“ Dizp.—On the 2ist, at Rich- 
mond, Mr. Wm. Henry Wall, aged 21, 
arare example of youth: to eulogise 
his virtues would but emanate from his 
goodness ; the memory of so worthy a 
young man will be long lamented by all 
who knew him.”’ 

A Mayor of Oxford (who had not 
been a Member of the University,) 
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amongst other good things, once re- 
plied thus. to the question of what he 
had been doing that morning? * J first 
went to swear in prostitutes for the 
militia, then took a ride as far as the 
obstacle (the Obelisk,) and came home 
in a decanter.” 

A person, below the middle stature, 
observed, he could boast of two nega- 
tive qualifications, viz. that he never 
wore a great coat, nor even lay long 
in bed. 

A woman, probably decayed in her 
intellect, stopped a divine in the streets 
of the metropolis, with this salutation : 
“ There is no truth in the land, Sir 
there is no truth in the land!” * Then 
you do not speak truth, good woman,’ 
replied the clergyman. “ Oh! yes, | 
do,” returned she, hastily. ‘ Then 
there is truth in the land,’ rejoined he, 
as quickly. 

The Princes of Brunswick were, 
from their very early years, boys of 
what the French call, trés grande esper- 
ance. 't was from about the age of 
eight tilltwelve they were in England 
for their education. One day, the 
younger, Prince William, had been 
inimicking several persons remarkable 
for their eccentricity of speech, when 
the elder, Prince Charles, boy-like, 
began to copy his brother, but in a very 
awkward manner. His tutor checked 
him, observing, the talent was natural 
in his brother, but absurd in himself, 
when the Prince pettishly replied, “| 
know it is natural in William ; he was, 
as you say, born an ape !” 

silidieeien 
SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 

Captain F. I. Thomas, R. N. has in- 
vented a life-boat (to pull and sail atthe 
average rate) with three keels ; the two 
outer support the bilge, and will prevent 
the vessel from upsetting of sinking.— 
Captain Thomas intends making exper! 
ments with his boat during his stay at 
Portsmouth. 

A new method of shoeing horses has 
been introduced. It consists of two 
pieces joined by a hinge, which is de- 
fended by astrong steel-headed rivet, 
and by adapting itself to the expansio® 
of the foot, is intended to prevent com 
traction. 


F 
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From the Gentieman’s Magazine. 


SOMNIUM JUCUNDISSIMUM. 
BY MR. THOMAS PARK. 


— Oh! too transcendent vision, 
To sorrows phantom-peopled slumber given. 
LORD BYRON. 


1 WEET was the dream that cheer’d me 

ts yesternight : 

i thought an arm of strength was plac’d near 
mine, 

Form’d with a symmetry that seem’d divine, 

Yet lifeiess, and as pallid to the sight 

As clay-cold corse. The hand was-open 

uite : 

And 5 poreslend within its hollow palm 

A wound, that testified some deadly harm 

Had haptits Owner. Soon, to my delight, 

The fingers, moving, grasp’d my arm around, 

And gently drew me upward from the 
ground ; 

And, as L rose, how heavenly was the joy 

That did my visionary thought employ, 

kor | soon found (and blessed be the sige !) 

It was a Savioue’s hand that grappled mine. 


I 


*.* The following beautiful lines were written by 
the late Mr. Hastings,” on his passage from India 
to England, in 1785. 


Imitation of the Otiam Divos of 
HORACE. 


OR ease the harassed seamen prays, 
When equinoctial tempests raise 
The Cape’s surrounding wave ; 
When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast, and sees or fears 
Beneath his watery grave. 


For ease the slow Mahratta spoils, 
And bardier Seik erratic toils, 
While both their ease forego ; 
For ease, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 
The cover’d heart, bestow. 


For neither gold nor gems combin’d 
Can heal the soul or suffering mind. 
Lo! where their owver lies : 
Perch’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 


He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
The lands his father held before, 
Is of true bliss possess’d : 
Let but his mind aufetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise, as well as blest. 





* Warren Hastings, Esq, died August 22d, 
1818, aged 86 years. 


No fears his peace of mind annoy 
Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 


Which labour’d years have won ; 
Nor pack’d committees break his rest, | 
Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 

Of climes beneath the sun. : 


Short is ourspan ; then why engage 
In schemes for which man’s transient age- 
Was ne’er by fate design’d ? 
Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand ? 
What wanderer from his native land 
E’er left himself behind ? 


The restless thought and wayward will, 
And discontent attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives : 
Atsea, Care follows in the wind; 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the post-boy drives. 


He who would happy live to-day 

Must laugh the present ills away, 
Nor think of woes to come ; 

For come they will, or soon or late, 

Since mix’d at best is man’s estate, 
By Heaven’s eternal doom. 


To ripen’d age Curve liv’d renown'd 

With lacks enrich’d, with honours crown’d, 
His valour’s well-earn’d meed, 

Too long, alas! he liv’d to hate 

His envied lot, and died too late, 
From life’s oppression freed. 


An earlier death was Extiort’s doom ; 
I saw his opening virtues bloom, 
And manly sense unfold, 
Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 
Record his name, ’midst hordes unknewn, 
Unknowing what it told. 


To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give 

I wish they may, in health to live, 
Herds, tlocks, and fruitfal fields; 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine ; 

With these the Muse, already thine, 
Her present bounty yields. 


For me, O Snore, I only claim, 
To merit, not to seek for, fame. 
The good and just to please ; 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 


—>——- 


THE SHEPHERD’S INVOCATION TO 
SPRING. 


By the Author of ‘ the Novice of St. Clare.” 


OVELY Nymph, with laughing eye, 
Why delay thy coming, why ? 
Haste, oh ! haste, and let thy feet 
Wander by my shaded seat : 
Lightly trip beside my cot, 
Dance along each well kuown spot ¢ 


: 
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And where’er thy footsteps tread, 
See the lowly flow’ rets spread. 
Twined in thy yellow hair, 
Bring the daisy, freshand fair; 
While thine eye, of matchless hue, 
Mocks the violet so blue, 
Sweet the rose upon thy cheek 
More than mortal grace shall speak ; 
While thy parted tips exhale, 
Allthe perfume of the gale. 
Come, oh! come, and let mesee, 
Joy, and hope, and peace, with thee. 
Let thy glance, with I'fe divine, 
O’er my precincts meekly shine ; 
Haste, oh! hasten to the bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r, 
Sport amid the lucid tide, 
See the meadowsin their pride, 
Mark the lambkins in their play : 
Come, thon lov’d one, come away. 
Nature’s choristers advance, 
Calling to the jocund dance ; 
Hear their voices asthey rise, 
Hailing sweet the vaulted skies ; 
Weary Earth..,...she waits like me, 
See, she longs, she pants for thee. 
Come, oh ! come then, baimy Spring, 
All thy beauties hither bring ; 
Come and grace this lov’d retreat, 
Come and share my rustic seat ; 
Come, oh! come, with all thy charms, 
Come, and bless thy lover’s arms. 
Think not time aor sammer’s ray 
Shall my passion melt away, 
Or that autumn’s yellow hair 
Will to me seem bright or fair. 
Thou art as the op’ning day, 
Sammer sets in Autamn’s ray ; 
Hope of bliss thy glances cast, 
Summer smiles when thou art past. 
Fair is autumn with her train, 
Sweeping o’er the loaded plain ; 
Fair the crowded board she brings, 
And fresh the fruitage of her springs, 
Fair is Autumn, but her charms 
Soon are lost in Winter’s arms. 
Promis’d hope,thy joys, my fair, 
Sweet as roses in the air. 
Haste, then hasten tomy bow’r, 
Bring the wreath, and bring the flow’r. 
—— 


From the Panorama, Nov. 1818. 


ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL 
BOY. 


BY J. W. LAKE. 


SA W thee, sweet Boy, in the blush of thy 
youth, 
Like a flower in its loveliness blowing, 
All bright in the beaming and beauty of truth, 
And thine eye in its innocence glowing. 


I saw thee---nor thought in the hue of that 
wreath 
Which the rose and the lily had wove, 
On thy fair budding cheek the foul mildew 
of death 
Would blight the fond promise of love. 


I low’d thee, sweet Boy, for in thee were en- 


shrin’d 
What my youth avd my promise had 
known, 
Ere Ingratitude rose, like the dark desart 
wind, 


Ere Misery made me ber own. 





(ver. 4 


Then peace tothy spirit, as spotless and 
As this tear of Ae poy ere ; rc 
Then peace to thy spirit,again weshall meet 
Sweet Boy, in yon beautiful Heaven. ‘ 


———— 


From the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Mr. Ursan, Taunton, Aug. 25. 


Mr. Jackson having complained, in his last 
Lecture, that a» person had heen found te 
celebrate Sir H. Davy’s triumph over the 
Fire Damp, which had been so destructive 
to Miners before the invention of his Safe- 
ty Lamp, I have been induced to make the 
following dramatic sketch. 

Yours, &c. LYCHNOPHORUSs, 


CENE---A Coal Mine that has not been 
entered since the great explosion, A.D. 
1754.---Fire Damp seated in a massy elbow 
chair, with his hands in his pockets; a white 
night-cap considerably soiled, on his head, 
and, to all appearance frightened out of his 
Wits, 

Carburets, &c. &c. stand around at re- 
spectful distances, but none of them visible 
by reason of Prtca-Daraness. 

Fire Damp rises and takes a turn---(not 
only revolying on his own axis, bat witha 
mutual revolution among his particles), he 
soliloquizes afier the manner of Comedians, 


Saat. I,who claim these mansions as my 
own, 

Quit my domains, and abdicate my throne 

Before this upstart mortal, who would be 

Prince of the Air, and govern even me? 

Shall he, another Tamerlane, confine 

Me, the illustrious Monarch of the Mine, 

And make the object of his barbarous rage 

A poor, insulted prisoner in a cage ? 

A slave --- a paltry instrument of his --- 

Shall I disgrace my ancestors for this ? 

Give up my empire and existence too 

To feed his Lamp ? no---burn me if I do-- 

My Royal father (blessings on his head) 

Exploded now and number’d with the dead, 

Maintain’d his honour with his latest breath, 

Dreaded through life, and desperate in 
death. 

When dire Comsvstion ventur’d to attack 

These murky regions, how he drove him 
back--- 

Destroy’d---annibilated-—put him out, 

And slew his comrades in the general rout. 

He died---but ev’n in death his glory rose, | 

He died, like Samson, with his slaughter’d 
foes. 

Born at that moment in his watery grave--- 

Not yet a gas---an embryo in the wave--- 

I well remember with what joy I view’d 

Our royal cavern with their bodies strew d. 

Dimpling I smil’d to catch the widows tear, 

The orphans’ moan was music to my ear. 

Each lengthen’d sigh---each agonizing groan 

I mock’d with hollow murmars of my ow), 

And joy’d to think that, one day, decompos'd, 

No more by liquid particles eaclos’d, 

I too might emulate my father’s death, | 

And slay my thousands with my parting 
breath. 

Now, now, alas! sad rumours reach my °ars, 

Destroy my rest, and fill my sou! with fears. 

But ATmospuEric, my good friend, arrives, 

And with his presence sick’ning hope revives 
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( Enter Armospneric out of breath. ) 


Good Atmospheric !--1 am giad thou’rt come, 
J] want noe news-and dost thou bring me 
some 


(ATmosPRERIC sighs---but is manifestly una- 
ble to speak. ) 

Oh! how I envy thee---the light-wing’d 
breeze 

Bears thee aloft o’er continents and seas ; 

No bonds confine thee---thou art free to rove 

The perfum’d garden and the spicy grove, 

Steal odours from Hymettus, and then sail 

To shed the fragrance over Tempe’s yale ; 

To sip at will the pearly dews ot night, 

Or bask and wanton io the solar light ; 

Or faint and scorch’d beneath the fervyid 
beam, 

To sweep tic surface of the rippling stream. 

Oh how | envy thee---debarr’d the light, 

And fix’d forever in eternal night, 

j know no change: for should I quit my 

. place, 

And seek for freedom in the realms of space, 

If dire Compustion meet me, how could I, 

Unmix’d and uncompress’d, the fiend defy ? 

Or, too much mix’d, altho’ the fiend I miss’d, 

Diluted, dissipated, I should not exist. 


(ATMOSPHERIC wilh eagerness---but evidently 


scarcely recovered from a stale of exhaus- 
tion. ) 


No more, my friend---I cannot stay to hear-- 
Arm with dispatch---the enemy is near--- 
Swift he approaches---even while I speak, 
Trembling, I hear his dirty basket creak--- 
He comes---the Magic Lantern I discern ; 
Now, fire and fury--blaze, blow up,and burn. 


( Enter Sir Humepury Davy with a Sufety 
Lamp in one hand, and Newman’s Blow Pipe 
in the other. )---Fire Damp makes an attack 
en the Lamp, but the retreat of his forces be- 
ing cut off as fast as they come to the attack, 
he is destroyed by inches. In the course of 
the strugele be utters many exclamations, but 
noue of them reducible to writing. What 
remains of him, Str HomPaHry compresses 
to his Blow Pipe, and sends ap from it a 
*ky-rocket of ignited platina. On seeing the 
signal, old King Coan, comes forward from 
the back of the stage, where he has been con- 
ned by the usurper.---He com:liments the 
Hero on his victory, and is in turn congratu- 
lated on his restoration.---Sir HumPHRY 
‘avites him to dinners; he courteously declines 
the invitation, (evidently muista\ing him for 
the Duke of the same name)---bat ** calls for 
his fidlers three 3”---they play. The whole 
conclades with a grand dance of Pick-axes 
and Shoveis, singiug--- 


Hurrah,---the Tyrant is dead, 
Davy hath slain him, and cut off his head ; 
Davy hath slain the Philistine at last, 
Aud Davy’s locker shall hold hit fast. 
Exeuni omnes. 
 E 


From the Literary Gazette. 


DESTRUCTION, 


ESTRUCTION walksabroad---escap- 
W ed the doom 
hich chained him to Vesuvius’ fiery womb; 
, in the stunning Maelstroom’s biack abyss; 
T, on the peak of Benmore’s precipice ; 
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Or, ~— the Desert’s whirlwind columns* 
roils 

Or, to the ice-bergs crashinground the Pole; 

Or, on the dome which feels the earthquake 
shock ; 

Or, in_the cloud that swathes the young 


Siroc ; 
Or,where the Rhetian avelanche had swell’d 
To Heaven---suspended rather than upheld--- 
Far, far above the valley’s scene of rest--- 
An Eagle hovering o’er the Ring-dove’s nest : 
With red, dilated eye, and monster form--~ 
He follows close the Spirit of the storm--- 
Who, like a wrathful seraph, rides the wind 
In awful beanty. Fell,nor far bebind, — 
A hell-scaped, nameless, brood comes yelling. 


on 
Who blight whate’er they breathe or look 
upon, 
Some glare like beacons o’er the troubled 
tide--- 
Some start the timbers in the galley’s side--~ 
Some sport in liquid flame o’er sail and 
mast--- 
Some mutter hollow warnings in the blast-— 
Some fire the forest, some the heathy moune 
tain--- 
Some hurl the hanging roek to chcak the 
fountain--- 
Some lure the nighted traveller to the lake, 
Or plant bis foot apon the startled smake—- 
Some snap the root-tree o’er the antient hal}, 
And crush the secial circle in its fall ; 
Even while around the blazing bearth they 
ress 
And pity those at sea, or shelterless ! 
Each plies his demon task ere wight be 
ONC --- 
For well they know they must not meet the 
Sun; 
Whilst Nature sobs, convulsed, o’er field and 
flood, 
To mark her Spring thas blighted in the 
bud! 
Heaven ! in thy mercy soothe Her wild dis- 
tress, 
Whose babes, perchance, this night are fath- 
erless : 
If any fall, to guilt decree its fate--- 
Nor leave the loving heart all desolate ! 
Blast with thy withering frown his cursed 
career, 
The perjared Murderer, the Matineer : 
Let not that wretch foid wife or infant more, 
Whose gold is alchymised from Africk’s 
gore: 
Lanch thy red arrow at the pirate’s deck, 
Nor leave, for hope, the remnant of a wreck. 
On these thy violated laws resent-—- 
Ob ! spare the weak, and shield the innocent! 
husTack. 





*“* We werehere at once surprised and 
terrified by a sight surely the most magnifi- 
cent in the world : in that vast expanse of de- 
sert, from W. and to NW. of us, we saw @ 
number of prodigious pillars of sand at oitler- 
ent distances, at times moving With great ce- 
lerity, at others stalking with majestic slow- 
ness ; at intervals we thought they were Cor-= 
ing in a very few moments to overwhelm os, 
and sma!! quantities of sand did actu. \y 
more than once reach us: again they would 
retreat, soas to be almost out of sight, tocar 
tops reaching to the very clouds.”’-— Broce, 

See Southey’s * * Book LV. 
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FRIENDSHIP, 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 


CHARACTERS---A4 Venetian and a Turk. 
SceNnE--- The Rialto at Venice. 


VENETIAN. 
HEN thou art far, remember--- 
Not that I did unclench thy gall- 

ing chains, 

Nor made my gold thy freedom’s talisman, 

Nor that I gave thee to thy friends again--- 

A man who lov’d thee not, even for his whim, 

Or the world’s praise, or to atone to heaven, 

By doing good to one, for thousands wrong’d, 

Might do yet more than so--- 

Remember, 

That I did break the chains within my breast 

Which held thee captive there--- 

That I paid down a ransom from that mine, 

A bleeding heart, 

More precious, and more dear to part withal, 

Than that which blush’d in Ophir’s yellow 
veins--- 

That I, in yielding thee unto thy friends, 

Do leave myself most friendless--- 

Farewell---remember this ! 


*eesee 


TURK. 


Believe me, brave Italian ! 
I never felt so deep a trouble here--- 
No, not when first L left.my father’s house 


In boyhood---shuddering, when the hills. 


above 
Our home became invisible, as if 
The very air breath’d strange and careless 
_ On me ; 
Nay, por when 
‘Upon the Adriatic’s lubric wave) 
thy stately gallies forced me to exchange 
The hope of conquest for captivity--- 
Kor now I part with that I hold more dear! 
By heaven, thy name shall glow, deep char- 
acter’d 
Upon my heart, between the burning words 
(Of which the slave and captive only feel 
The thrilling meaning) Home and Liberty !--- 
We shall not meet again. 


VENETIAN. 


Not here---but what a dull unmeaning thing 
This life would be, and what a blank hereafter, 
Were those we love, and those that love us, but 
The visions ofan hour! men’s creeds may jar-- 
So chords do on a lute, yet every chord 

Can pitch its proper tone to heaven, and there 
(Forgetful if they differed on the way) 
Embrace, like reconciled Friends, in harmo- 

th y--<- 
Then we shall meet again ! 


TURK. 


Plead for him, Mahomet! grant, Alla, grant, 
He dreams not all too fondly ; 

For thy sake 

I here renounce that tenet of my creed, 
Whose churlish limitation would debar 

All Christians from our Paradise--- 

Would we might meet hereafter ! 


VENETIAN. 
Aye, aye, we must ! 
1 would shrink back from the bright valves 
of heaven, 
Tho’ borne by Angels thither, were mine eyes 
Ib their inquiry thro’ its haze of glory 
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To meet-but strangers there! 

O, | would hang my head most sorrowful, 

And shia on them, Earth’s woe-worn wan- 

erers, 

Whom I had smil’d and wept with —nay 
would sue : 

To have my griefs again 

(And I have had no niggard share, God 
knows !) 

To feel the balm of natural sympathy 

Which many a good Samaritan sti}! pours 

Into the wounds of bruised hearts--altho’ 

The Priestand Levite pass o’ th’ other side.-— 

Behold thy galley ! 

Like a constrained bird it flaps its wings, 

As tho’ it felt impatience : 

Away---I will not hold thee longer-—go ! 

The gale blows fresh, and from the top-mast 
hea 

Doth make the striped and gaudy pennant 

oint 
Its shiverin finger tow’ rds the orient--- 
Look, ’tis thy land it points to! 


TURK. 


Nay, let me ease my heart before I go--- 

One word, one brief word more---’twill be 
the last! 

O, I shall tame my fierce-brow’d countrymen 

To gentleness, when that I tell them all 

Thy kindness toa conquer’d enemy !--- 

That thou didst take from my indiguant lip 

The bitter cup of bondage--- 

That thou didst draw me to thy bosom then--- 

I---I who had been an adder to thy race--- 

Nor dreaded, when thy warmth of heart had 
thaw’d 

The torpor of degraded slavery, lest I 

Should but revive to sting thee ! Tell me how 

i best may give assurance that thy love 

Is not abused---lavish’d on a cold 

And cunning villain? 

For, tho’ as well might an insolvent wretch 

Make proffer of his bond for trusted gold, 

1 yet would prove---and yet, 1 would not 
prove--- 

For thou must be as I amere I could! 


VENETIAN. 


The doing of kind deeds, if mine be such, 
Even like the Poets’ songs, reward them- 
selves : 
3ut if indeed thou owest aught to heaven--- 
Sure there be Christian captives in thy land 
Who curse the hour their mothers travail'd 
for them--- 
Whose limhs are cicatriced with bloody 
stripes 
That wearaway the seams of honest wounds--- 
Plead, O plead for these ! 
Mercy to one another cancels best 
Our ‘debts to him who moulded human 
hearts--- 
Adieu.--- 
TURK. 


O, let a buraing madness 
Melt every dear impression kinder fates 
Have sealed upon my brain, when I forget 
How much I owe thee! could I prove 8° 

false, : 

Our holy Prophet (throned in Paradise) ‘ 
Had deep deep cause to turn aside and us 
That Christians only could be generous - 
Farewell! fareweil ! 


London, Aug. 1818. EvustTac& 


